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SAYS R. F. FOSTER in one of the most daring books ever published. 


Coming Faith’’ has created a sensational storm of interest. 


f> 


“The 
Everywhere people 


are discussing this astounding book. Read why the author does not believe in 
Heaven and Hell—why he considers orthodox religion as nothing more than 
ignorant superstition—what he prophesies the religion of the future will be. 


«  » Slrdos's do I care about a harp 


and a crown, or a pair of 
golden slippers to walk the golden 
streets?” 


With such utter frankness as this, R. F. 
Foster dares to face the dogmas of Christi- 
anity. He turns the cold light of logic upon 
our religious beliefs and reveals them in all 
their glaring inconsistency, their disregard 
for fact, their childish superstition. In his 
startling new book, ‘““The Coming Faith”, 
he sounds a challenge that is ringing round 
the world. 











Twenty years ago this book could not 
have been published. Ten years ago no 
magazine would have accepted this an- 
nouncement. But now, with the increased 
freedom of thought of the present day, 
with the growing dissatisfaction on the 
part of thinking people with orthodox 
religion, Mr. Foster feels the time is ripe 
to give his message to the world. 


It is an amazing message, a mighty mes- 
sage—a message that has set the whole world 
jagog, that is being discussed everywhere, 
that must command the attention of every 
\thinking person, whether he be an orthodox 
Christian or an out-and-out atheist. 


What Is ‘‘The Coming Faith’’? 


Mr. Foster does not simply tear down 
our present religion and give us nothing 
to take its place. The startling fact is that 


he tells us exactly what the faith of the 
will be as he foresees it. He gives 





us a_ religion in 
accord with the 
laws of nature and 
the truths of sci- 
ence, a religion that 
reveals the true 
place and destiny of 
mankind in the 
magnificent order of 
the universe, a re- 
ligion founded on 
such unassailable 
logic that there is 
no escaping its rea- 
sonableness. 

Has R. F. Foster 


indeed invested 
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such 
Where did we come from? What are we here 
or? Whither are we going? 


answers 





R. F. Foster, whose astounding book ‘‘The 
Coming Faith’’ has created a world-wide sen- 
sation. 


It Took Forty Years to Write 
This Book 


R. F. Foster is not a theologian. He is 
the internationally known authority on 
bridge and other games, on which he has 
written no less than seventy-eight books 
which are accepted as standard .works in 


their field. 


Now his keen, analytical mind focuses 
upon the subject of religion, Early in 
life his interest in this great question was 
stimulated by his mother, herself well 


known as the author of several contro- 


versial works on religion, including ‘The 
Word, Not The Book, ““The Gospel, Not 
the Creed’’. 


Forty years ago Mr. Foster began to 
write down the conclusions to which he 
had inevitably been drawn. But because 
his ideas were too startling, too revolution- 
ary, he withheld them from publication 
up to the present. “The Coming Faith’ 
is brutal in its frankness, it calls a spade a 
spade, but it is absolutely honest. Its 
devasting expose of orthodox religion is 
founded not on prejudice but on relentless 
logic. 


Is This Blasphemy? 


“If you will be candid with yourself and get 
down to a concrete conception of what you call 
God, you will probably admit that while you 
speak of Him as a Spirit, your mental vision 
shadows forth something on the order of a 
venerable old man with a long beard.”’ 


‘“‘We explain the apparent impossibility of 
creating something out of nothing by saying 
that God can do anything. Who or what gave 
God this wonderful power that we call om- 
nipotence?”’ 


* * 
“Our present beliefs, collected under the 
name of Christianity, were absolutely unknown 


two thousand years ago, and will probably be 
unheard of two thousand years from now.” 


* * * 


You may be shocked by such statements 
as the above. You may call it blasphemy, 
you may cry out in protest. But whatever 
your personal feelings may be, you MUST 
read “The Coming Faith”, if only that you 
may defend your own beliefs intelligently 
when it is discussed before you. 


No one can escape this book. It is too 
big, too vital, too compelling to be over- 
looked. Here is a mighty searchlight upon 
the greatest mysteries of existence. Here 
is a tremendous challenge to sham, hypocrisy 
and superstition. And here is a definite, 
logical, clear-cut answer to the momentous 
questions of life and death that concern 
each one of us more deeply than anything 
else possibly can. 


Examine It Without Obligation 


Because “‘The Coming Faith’’ is a book 
that should be in the hands of every think- 
ing person, a special offer has been arranged 
that enables you to examine it for yourself 
without obligation to keep it. 


You need send no money in advance. Simpl 
mail the coupon below. ‘‘The Coming Faith” vill 
be forwarded to you by mail. Deposit the price 
of $2.50 with the postman. Then read. If it does 
not immediately grip your attention; if you do not 
find the ideas advanced so revolutionary, so sen- 
sational, and at the same time so convincing that 
you want to read this enthralling book through 
from cover to cover, you are at liberty to return it 
and your money will be refunded in full without 


question, 


But be sure to send for your copy now as the de_ 
mand is already overwhelming and increasing daily 
so that the present edition must soon be exhaustea’ 


The Personality Press, Dept. 6612, 
71 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ce pee 


The Personality Press, Dept. 6612, 
71 W. 45th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of R. F. Foster’s 
daring new book “The Coming Faith”, 300 pages 
bound in rich green cloth. I am enclosing no money, 
but will pay the postman $2.50 plus the postage on 
delivery. if I care to return the book within 5 
days you agree to refund my money in full. 


Name...... saens cocked bansenenstsacsteene apes 
Addr008. oc cccccccvccccccesceess Jcagervizenvete 
Ee ee Ea ee oe 


If you prefer to send $2.50 wich this coupon, the 
book will be mailed postage prepaid. Same return 
privilege. (Remittance should accompany Canadian 
and Foreign Orders.) 
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TIME 


LETTERS 


Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of 
news previously published in TIME. 


Busch Flayed 


Sirs: 

Since you found it advisable to print 
the letter of Karl Busch in your issue of 
Dec. 14, perhaps you will be kind enough 
to allow me space to voice my vehement 
protest. p 

I cannot understand why you published 
the sentiments expressed in that letter. 
That you should soil the “non-sectarian, 
non-partisan” pages of Time with the 
“German Kultur” of Karl Busch is_be- 
yond the comprehension of any _ right- 
thinking American. It might be well to 
assure Busch that none of us wish to 
share German glory. He is apparently 
unable to understand that any real man 
will give honor where honor is due. We 
all respect men of the type of Baron 
Richthofen even though we cannot always 
respect the cause to which they devote 
themselves. 

It seems to me that Busch might better 
go to Germany, where he need not come 
in contact with sportsmen, “you English 
and Americans,” and where he may steep 
himself in German might. 

He is exactly the sort of man we do not 
need, do not want and can well do with- 
out. It would be a great satisfaction to 
me if all aliens with the sentiments of 
Busch were deported forthwith. 


C. W. NICHOLS 
North Wilmington, Del. 


Sirs: 

The stupidly arrogant .. . letter signed 
Karl Busch which appears in your Dec. 
14 issue, p. 2, fills me with a passionate 
desire to see its author violently thrown 
out of this country and forever barred 
from re-entering. To twist a genuine 
tribute to Baron von Richthofen into a 
gratuitous insult to the: American nation 
while enjoying its privileges as a resident 
is unforgettable and unforgivable. I would 
like to know Mr. Busch’s street address. 
The American Legion and others might be 
interested. 


LAURENCE W. BABBAGE 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sirs: 

I believe that the first letter in the Dec. 
14 issue is the most significant of the 
many which you have published. After the 
fourth re-reading of it I have classified 
it as a true index to the mental condition 
that threw the world into a war. 


Masor W. B. LOUGHBOROUGH 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Minister Lincoln 


Sirs: 

May I call your attention to a statement 
in your issue of Dec. 7 under Po.iricaL 
Notes—‘“Il Penseroso,” where you say of 
Mr. Robert Todd Lincoln, ‘In 1889 Presi- 
dent Harrison sent him to London as Am- 
bassador.”’ my recollection is correct 
the first Ambassador sent to a _ regular 
diplomatic post of the U. S. abroad was 
Thomas F. Bayard of my native state of 
Delaware who was sent to the Court of St. 
James’s by President Cleveland after the 
latter became President for his second term 
in 1898. Mr. Bayard had as you know 
been Cleveland’s Secretary of State during 
his first term, 1885 to 1889, and as a “t- 
ting honor for him after Mr. Clevel. i 
again became President he was made our 
first Ambassador to England. It is also 
in my mind in this connection that going 


‘tion of Buddhism (Dec. 14 issue) as 


abroad with my father in 1889 when the 
latter was on a diplomatic mission to 
Germany he called when passing through 
London at the American Legation in Lon- 
don to pay his respects to Mr. Lincoln, the 


American Minister. 
D. M. Bates 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


> 
Seattle’s Cost 
Sirs: 

Your Dec. 7 issue, p. 34, reproduced 
figures by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, captioned “Living Costs.” 
We now have an admission from this 
Conference Board that its figures do not 
mean the cost of living but the standard 
of living. The Conference Board admits 
that it made no effort to take a given 
number of commodities and show what 
they cost in the various cities, and they 
now acknowledge “that the figures were 
based on actual expenditure of wage earn- 
ers’ families, irrespective of what they 
got for their money.” 

Instead of broadcasting to the country 
that Seattle, Detroit, Jacksonville, Cleveland 
and San Francisco were the “most ex- 
pensive cities,” the National Industrial 
Conference Board should have told what 
their figures really showed, namely—an in- 
dex of prosperity and purchasing power 
in communities rather than cost of living. 
The United States Labor Bureau 1924 fig- 
ures of comparative increases in living 
costs since 1913 show Seattle’s increase 
was 5% less than the average for the 
United States. On p. 182 of the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s booklet— 
Cost of Living—figures show Seattle fourth 
lowest city of 40 cities used for comparative 
purposes in food costs. 


CHRISTY THOMAS 
Executive Secretary 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
Seattle, Wash. 


Governess Flayed 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Time, Dec. 7, p. 6, I 
observe you have given valuable space to 
an article entitled ‘In Wyoming,” and 
having to do with Governor Nellie Tayloe 
Ross. I enclose herewith a clipping of an 
article given to a newspaper at Laramie, 
Wyo., over the signature of J. H. Peberdy, 
Grand Chef de Gare, La Societe des 40 
Hommes et 8 Chevaux, Department of 
Wyoming, American Legion. 

Any person making an address on Armis- 
tice Day who is so self-centred as to 
omit even a charitable word for our de- 
ceased veterans, is really to be pitied and 
not to be given valuable publicity, as in 
TIME. 

CHARLES A. MILLS 

Miami, Fla. 


Reisner Flayed 


Sirs: 
. « » Dr. Christian F. Reisner’s designa- 


“ 


a 
sect that decrees its girl babies be thrown 
into ash cans” is nothing but calumnious 
opprobrium and unworthy of a preceptor 
of Christianity. How unlike the foregoing 
sentiment is the edict of Gautama Buddha, 
“A man ought to honor his own faith only; 
but should never abuse the faith of 
others.” 

The Buddha, notwithstanding the diatribe 
of Dr. Reisner, is no deity but an ideal 
to which any man may aspire, and the 
worship of Buddha is but to keep this ideal 
vividly before the devout. 

Says Mr. H. G. Wells in his Outline of 
History, “The fundamental teaching of 
Gautama is beyond all dispute the achieve- 
ment of one of the most penetrating in- 
telligences the world has ever known.” 

In the future if theologians feel it incum- 
bent upon them to express an opinion I 
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hope they will do so without insulting 
the intelligence of those who may, in the 
perusal of the news, unwittingly come in 
contact with their utterances. 


GreorGe H. BoscH 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anti-Flay 


Sirs: 

Why waste the time and space of such 
a valuable publication as Time by giving 
its readers the opportunity of flaying its 
articles and one another? Time fills a 
long felt want on the reading table of 
the minister, one I might say that has been 
rather hard to meet. 

I am perfectly satisfied with it and con- 
sider it the best thing of its kind pub- 
lished. What I cannot use or accept * 


let alone. 
FRANK A. TINNEY 
Mendon, Mo. 


Knots 


Sirs: 

In your Dec. 14 issue, you say that the 
six little girls who made the rug for 
President Coolidge tied 4,404,247,000 knots 
in ten months. Assuming that each girl 
worked every minute of ten hours a day, 
for ten months, your figures give each girl 
credit for having tied 1360 (approximately) 


knots a minute. Really, you know . . 


RoBERT GREEN 
Chicago, IIl. 


The correct figure was 4,404,247 
knots in ten months—not 4,404,- 
247,000.—En. 


Joe Chamberlain 
Sirs: 

Allow me first of all to call your atten- 
tion to the admonition so well worded by 
Josh Billings: “It is better not to know 
s0 many things than so many things that 
are not so.” 

Time, Nov. 30 refers to Joe Chamberlain 
as being Foreign Secretary in Gladstone's 
cabinet. 

Alas! such was not the case. That 
appointment, if it had ever been made, 
would have changed the history of the 
world. Gladstone never was able to esti- 
mate Chamberlain’s true worth. You will 
remember that Macaulay writes of Glad- 
stone as one of those “stern and unbending 
Tories.”” Macaulay was right. Gladstone 
was an aristocrat by birth. It was just 
as true of him as any other human being 
that “environment will never totally eradi- 
cate the taint of heredity.’’ 

Gladstone could not and did not overlook 
the fact that Chamberlain had “come up 
from trade,” while Spencer Compton Cav- 
endish (by courtesy styled the Marquis of 
Hartington) was a scion of the nobility. 
And a comparison of the brain power of 
those two, men would be “odorous.” 

Gladstone gave Chamberlain a little petti- 
fogging job in two cabinets. And Cham- 
berlain resented both appointments. He 
was fitted to have filled the highest posi- 
tion in the gift of Gladstone, that is, out- 
side of an appointment to some legal office. 
His (Chamberlain’s) widow, the present 
Mrs. W. H. Carnegie, will contribute some- 
thing on this subject some day. 


JOHN M. STANSFIELD 
Tampa, Fla. 


Poetry 
Sirs: ~ 

Time has come to be the one paper I 
read that is essential to me. 

There is just one real lack, to supply 
which I have to go to the Literary Digest 
or literary reviews—current poetry. If a 
column could be given each week to the 
best of the current poetry, I should rate 
Time at 100%. 


BARBARA MORE 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Short Stories~ 









before published, except in rare editions now out hearts. 


Here at last is the full glory of this brilliant 
Frenchman’s art of the short story—every spar- 
kling gem from his matchless pen. And every story 












































































































































All Guy £Maupassants 


200 MATCHILESS 


MASTERPIECES 


Now in ONE Volume 


ROUGHT to America at last! All of the absolutely complete, authentic, and unexpurgated. 
short stories of Guy de Maupassant! All the A treasure-trove of genius! 


immortal masterpieces of the greatest master of You know some of Maupassant. You know his 
the short story that ever lived. Two hundred marvelous power to lay bare, with a few vivid 
genuine de Maupassant tales. Many of them never Strokes of his pen, the intimate secrets of human 


You know his almost pagan frankness in 


of print! And All In One Volume! describing human passions. You know that he does 
not evade the facts of life. But if you know the 


real Maupassant you know that he does not write 
merely to arouse morbid interest, but as a true 
artist who paints life’s pictures with surpassing skill. 


Everything in ONE amazing volume 

Now for the first time you can know and enjoy 
all the superb short stories of Maupassant without 
repetition. What an amazing. panorama of French 
life is in this priceless collection! Whether he writes 
of simple peasant maid or Parisian coquette, of 
glittering boulevards or soft shaded by-paths, tale 
after tale holds us spellbound; each one different, 
unusual, enthralling, each one a flawless master- 
work of literature. 

Think of having the full two hundred of these 
unrivaled Maupassant stories in your library. And 
all in ONE single, extraordinary and magnificent 
volume! 

Featherweight India Paper—this marvelous tri- 
umph of the papermaker’s art—makes it possible. 
Paper of exquisitely fine weave—yet strong, white 
and opaque. The type is large and readable and of 
exactly the same size as in the original 10-volume 


. edition. 


Will you examine it FREE? 


But why attempt to describe this marvelous 


volume? Only your own eyes can do it jus- e 
tice. Therefore, accept it FREE for a full rg 
week’s examination. Do not pay a penny unless ¢ 
you are sure you want to keep it. Then only o 
the small price named in the coupon— é 
ridiculously little for such a de luxe volume, ¢ (512) 
containing as much as ten ordinary vol- 4 
umes, But no money now—just the o 
c . 
oupon, sO Walter J. 
i a Biack Co. 
of 7 West 42nd St. 
rg New York City 





WALTER J.BLACKCO,.* at 
7 West 42 Street + a me on app 


e your new one-vol- 

NEWYORK CITY.NY ¢ ume edition of Guy de 
V4 Maupassant’s complete 

o Short Stories, printed in 


; large type on India Paper; 
¢ Keratol binding. I will either 

¢ send you $5.45 in full payment 
¢ within one week or return the book 
at your expense. 
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' Send No Money—Simply MailCoupon 


C2 Mark X here if you prefer Persian Morocco Binding at 
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only $1.50 more. Same approval privilege. 













The Packard Eight Five-passenger Club Sedan is illustrated —*4890 at Detroit 


Born in the Lap of Luxury 


ACKARD was born in the 
lap of luxury. 


The first Packard was built by a 


wealthy man for his own use. 


The next one went to a friend and 
then others to the friends of 
friends. 


Soon a rich man’s hobby became 
a business—an ever-growing 
business. 


And never havingknown poverty, 


Packard never learned to substi- 
tute or cut corners. The best was 
always available and always used. 


In twenty-five years this maker of 
one car has grown to be the 
largest builder of truly fine cars 
in all the world. 


In the early days the possession 
of a Packard indicated social posi- 
tion. Today, it denotes that and 
more—good business judgment. 


Both ve Roieet Eight and the Packard Six are availabl.: ix nine body types, four open and five enclosed. Packard 
beglad to explain the Packard monthly-payment plan which is available to purchasers of either Six or Eight, 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ The Ambassadors Extraordi- 
nary and Ministers Plenipotentiary 
of Spain, Chile, Belgium, Argentina, 
Peru, France, Mexico, Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, Brazil and Cuba; 
the Ministers Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Portugal, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Uruguay, Switzer- 
land, China, Sweden, Hungary, 
Finland, Guatemala, Colombia, Pan- 
ama, Jugoslavia, Costa Rica, Hol- 
land, Bolivia, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
irish Free State, Greece, Haiti, 
Honduras, Austria, Latvia, Egypt, 
Poland and Bulgaria; the Chargés 
d’Affaires of Salvador, Persia, Ven- 
ezuela, Ecuador, Paraguay, Nicara- 
gua, San Domingo and Roumania; 
the Chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee; the Secretary of 
State of the U. S.; the President 
of the U. S.; and the respective 
ladies—all sat down to a grand in- 
ternational feast from the Dolly 
Madison service in the state dining 
room of the White House. Besides 
there were poinsettias, stevia, maid- 
enhair ferns and French gilt can- 
dles. The builders of the tower 
of Babel would have been shocked 
if the assemblage had begun to 
talk in its native languages. After- 
wards there was music by Mr. 
Schelling, Mile. Giannini. 

@ The President appointed Mr. 
Ogden Haggerty Hammond, 56, a 
native of Kentucky, a real estate 
man of Manhattan, a resident of 
New Jersey, a graduate of Phillips 
Exeter and Yale, to be Ambassador 
to Madrid, succeeding Alexander P. 
Moore, resigned (see SPAIN). 

@ Callers at the White House in- 
cluded: Richard M. Tobin, U. S. 
Minister to the Netherlands, to pay 
his respects; Governor John W. 
Martin of Florida to invite the 
President to visit his state this 
winter (the gentleman from. Florida 
was shocked to see a bed of pansies 
in full bloom on the White House 
lawn); Representative John Philip 
Hill of Maryland to explain a plan 
for creating a Department of Na- 
tional: Defense (uniting War, Navy 
and Air—a plan to which the Presi- 
dent is opposed); Senator Willis of 
Ohio to discuss plans for getting 
the Senate to approve U. S. adher- 
ence to the World Court. 


(Mrs. Coolidge, past President, at- 
tended the first luncheon of the 


season given by the Senate I.adies— 
organized during the War for Red 
Cross work by Mrs. Thomas R. 
Marshall. The Presidents of the 
Club in order have been Mrs. 
Marshall, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. 
Dawes. 

@ Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Stearns 
left the White House, where they 
had been guests for some time, 
and took train for Boston. 

@ In the January issue of the 
Cosmopolitan appeared “President 
Coolidge—An Intimate Study—The 
First Permitted to Any Journalist,” 
by Frazier Hunt, Associate Editor. 
The article, two pages long, told 
of a luncheon with the President. At 
luncheon there were Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge, Attorney General Sargent, 
Mr. Frank W. Stearns, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunt. At the President’s 
request Mr. Stearns said grace. 
The luncheon consisted of bouillon, 
baked crab meat, fried liver and 
bacun, and apple sauce. The Presi- 
dent ate one piece of liver, but 
Mr. Hunt ate two. Mr. Sargent 
asked Mr. Hunt what were his 
favorite books, and Mr. Hunt an- 
swered, “The Bible and Huckle- 
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berry Finn.” None of the others had 
read Huckleberry Finn. Mrs. 
Coolidge said she often opened the 
Bible at random and read what she 
came upon. Mr. Coolidge said, 
“Senator Beveridge wrote something 
very fine one time about the Bible 
for everyday reading.” After lunch- 
eon the President led out Mrs. Hunt 
on his arm, and Mrs. Coolidge took 
her away. The four men went up- 
stairs in an elevator to the Presi- 
dent’s study, where he looked for 
the quotation from Mr. Beveridge, 
but could not find it. 

@ Colonel E. M. House was a 
week-end guest at the White House. 
@ The President received an in- 
vitation' from the League of Na- 
tions to have the U. S. attend a 
conference for disarmament. He 
marked time and considered what 
action he would take. 

@ In a Yuletide message to the 
boys and girls of the U. S., the 
President said: “It is because of 
the great chance that American 
boys and girls have... that to 
them, more than to the youths of 
any other country, there should be 
a merry Christmas.” 


THE CABINET 
Collecting 


The Treasury announced its re- 
ceipts as of Dec. 15 from foreign 
countries which had made debt- 
funding agreements with the U. S.: 
Great Britain $92,310,000* 
Czechslovakia --. 1,500,000 
Belgium 677,432 
Poland 500,000 
Finland .... 180,650 
Lithuania 45,678 
Hungary 39,611 


95,253,371 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislature Week 


The Senate— 

@ Passed resolutions to provide 
for paying the actual and necessary 
expenses of special committees for 
arranging and attending’ the 
funerals of Senators LaFollette, 


*Paid in Treasury notes, Treasury certifi- 
cates and Liberty bonds—all then can- 
celed and retired, thereby reducing the 
U. S. publie debt. 





Ralston, Spencer and Ladd; also to 
give a year’s pay to the widow of a 
deceased acting assistant doorkeeper 
in consideration of funeral ex- 
penses; also to give six months’ 
pay to the son of a deceased mes- 
senger of the Senate in considera- 
tion of funeral expenses. 

@ Ordered the Locarno security 
treaties printed in its record. 

@ + Heard a debate between Sen- 
ators Edge and Bruce (wet) and 
Senators Willis and McKellar (dry) 
concerning national prohibition, 
whether its effect was good or 
bad, etc. 

C Passed a bill creating an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce in 
charge of commercial aviation, and 
authorizing the Department of 
Commerce to treat air navigation 
much as water navigation, i. e., 
license pilots, inspect airplanes, 
supply weather reports, erect bea- 
cons on air routes, etc. (Bill went 
to the House.) 

( Adopted resolution appointing 
Dwight W. Morrow regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

@ Began debate on the resolution 
for adherence to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 


The House— 


@ Devoted most of its time to de- 
tailed consideration and emenda- 
tion of the tax reduction bill, 
which it finally passed, 390 to 25. 
(Bill went to the Senate.) 

@ Received the first regular ap- 
propriation bill of the year—for 
the Departments of the Treasury 
and the Post Office—carrying a to- 
tal of $867,852,000 for 1926-27. 


W orld Court Debate 


.As agreed last spring, considera- 
tion of the resolution for U. 
adherence to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice began last 
week in the Senate. It was quite 
apparent that the serious struggle 
would not take place until after 
the holiday recess. The first day 
was taken up by a four-hour speech 
by Senator Swanson of Virginia: 

“Mr. President, I am _ strongly 
persuaded from every moral con- 
sideration, and from every material 
consideration, and from every politi- 
cal consideration of duty and respon- 
sibility, not only to ourselves but 
to the world, that we should adhere 
to this World Court, with the reser- 
vations suggested, and be one of 
the potential factors in shaping its 
destiny, in extending its usefulness, 
in giving wisdom to its decisions 
and in making it a world temple of 
justice and law, where all nations 
can go to have their international 
differences and disputes decided.” 

The very learned and independ- 
ent Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
plunged into the argument (the 
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first of a series of speeches he had 
promised): 

“My purpose today, is to confine 
my remarks to the sole question of 
what is the relationship of this 
tribunal, to which we are asked 
to adhere or become a member, to 
the political institution known as 
the League of Nations. 

“First, the League elects the 
judges, it pays the judges, it fixes 
the salaries of the judges, it fixes 
the salaries of all the employes of 
the Court, it fixes the pensions of 
the judges. But coming more di- 
rectly to the important feature, the 
League may call upon this Court at 
any time for advice or counsel 
upon any dispute or any question 
which the Council of the League 
sees fit to submit to it. It makes 
it the consulting legal adviser of 
the League, which the League only 
controls.” 

Senator Walsh of Montana said: 

“The Court rests on its own bot- 

tom, has its foundation, not in the 
Treaty of Versailles or in the cov- 
enant of the League of Nations but 
is built upon a separate treaty we 
are asked to approve, promulgated 
Dec. 16, 1920. By that treaty we 
assume no obligations whatever, 
either under the Versailles Treaty 
or the covenant of the League of 
Nations or otherwise. Our status 
toward the League is in no wise 
affected by the adherence contem- 
plated by, the pending resolu- 
tion... 
And so on, for this is only 
the beginning of a debate that will 
probably go on for at least a 
month. And in the end? Probably 
from present indications the resolu- 
tion for adherence will be passed. 
Thirty-three votes are needed to 
defeat it. At present it hardly 
seems that half that number could 
be summoned by the opposition. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Guilty 


It was dinner time and people 
were beginning to get hungry—6:30 
in the evening. The Court filed into 
the courtroom. Major General 
Robert L. Howze, President of the 
Court, spoke: 

“The Court is ready to make an 
announcement, and it is desired that 
there be no demonstration of any 
kind.” 

He then read a verdict: 

“The Court, upon secret, written 
ballot, two-thirds of the members 
present at the time the vote was 
taken concurring in each finding of 
guilty, finds the accused guilty of 
all specifications and of the charge. 

“Upon secret written ballot the 
Court sentences the accused to be 
suspended from rank, command and 
duty, with forfeiture of all pay and 
allowances, for five years. 

“The Court is thus lenient because 
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of the military record of the ac- 
cused during the World War, two- 
thirds of the members present at 
the time the vote was taken con- 
curring.” 

Colonel William Mitchell was 
found guilty of conduct “to the 
prejudice of good order and mili- 
tary discipline” for his statements 
criticizing the War and Navy De- 
partments made in September after 
the Shenandoah disaster and. the 
failure of the Hawaiian flight. 

The last days of the trial which 
led up to this conclusion were not 
undramatic. Two incidents of es- 
pecial interest took place: 

The prosecution called Major 
General Charles P. Summerall, who 
was originally President of the 
court martial and withdrew (TIME, 
Nov. 9) when Colonel Mitchell 
made charges against his fairness. 
He was reputed at that time to 
have said: “I thought Colonel Mit- 
chell was my friend. Henceforth he 
and I are enemies.” The defense 
asked him whether he had made 
such a statement. 

“T have no recollection of ever 
making that statement and I am 
sure I never did.” 

“Are you now friendly toward the 
accused ?” 

“I am indifferent toward the ac- 
cused.” 

General Summerall’s testimony 
was in rebuttal to that given by 
defense witnesses that the lives of 
flyers had been endangered by his 
orders: “No air officer or soldier 
has ever been hurt in an attempt 
to carry out my orders. On the 
contrary, I have restrained them 
from carrying out missions which 
I believed unnecessarily hazardous.” 

2) Major General Dennis’ E. 
Nolan, Acting Chief of Staff, was 
called by the prosecution. He read 
a letter dated March 24, 1925, 
signed by John Wingate Weeks, 
then Secretary of War, which had 
been taken from the White House 
files. It was written to explain 
why the Secretary had not rec- 
ommended Colonel Mitchell’s reap- 
pointment as Assistant Chief of 
the Air Service. The letter said 
that Colonel Mitchell had told a 
committee of Congress that the 
U. S. had but 19 planes fit for 
war, whereas the Government had 
829 planes in use, 763 in storage, 
209 on order; that the spending 
of the appropriations for the Air 
Service had been done on the rec- 
ommendation of the Air Service, of 
which Mitchell was Assistant Chief; 
that there were general orders to 
the Army, and specific instructions 
to the officers of the Air Service, to 
present their views without reser- 
vation to Congressional committees; 
that Colonel Mitchell had testified 
that officers endangered their ca- 
reers by telling the truth. The 
letter closed: 

“In addition to these matters, 
General Mitchell’s whole course has 
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been so lawless, so contrary to the 
building up of an efficient organiza- 
tion, so lacking in reasonable team 
work, so indicative of a personal de- 
sire for publicity at the expense of 
every one with whom he is asso- 
ciated that his actions render him 
unfit for a high administrative po- 
sition, such as he now occupies. I 
write this with great regret, be- 
cause he is a gallant officer with 
an excellent War record, but his 
record since the War has_ been 
such that he has forfeited the good 
opinion of those who are familiar 
with the facts and who desire to 
promote the best interests of na- 
tional defense.” 


The final day of the trial began 
with Colonel Mitchell speaking for 
himself: 

“May it please the Court: My 
trial before this Court martial is 
the culmination of the efforts of 
the General Staff of the Army and 
the General Board of the Navy to 
depreciate the value of air power 
and keep it in an auxiliary posi- 
tion which absolutely compromises 
our whole system of national de- 
fense.... 

“To proceed further with the case 
would serve no useful purpose. 

“T have therefore directed my 
counsel to close our part of the 
proceeding without argument.” 

The prosecution then summed up: 

“Is this man a Moses, fitted to 
lead the people out of a _ wilder- 
ness which is his own creation, 
only? Is he of the George Wash- 
ington type, as counsel would have 
you believe? Is he not rather of 
the all too familiar charlatan and 
demagog type—like Alcibiades, Cat- 
iline, and except for a decided dif- 
ference in poise and mental powers 
in Burr’s favor, like Aaron Burr? 
He is a good flyer, a fair rider, 
a good shot, flamboyant, self-ad- 
vertising, wildly imaginative, de- 
structive, never constructive except 
in wild non-feasible schemes, and 
never overly careful as to the ethics 
of his methods.” 

The prosecution asked for the 
Colonel’s dismissal from the Army 
for the sake of the Army, for the 
sake of the young officers of the 
Air Service whom he misled, in the 
name of truth, finally “in the name 
of the American people, whose 
fears he has played upon, whose 
hysteria he has fomented, whose 
confidence he has' beguiled and 
whose faith he has betrayed.” 

The Court retired for 30 minutes 
and then returned to ask whether 
there were any records of previous 
convictions against Colonel Mitchell. 
There were none. Again the Court 
returned, to come back more than 
two hours later with its verdict. 

Colonel Mitchell heard the ver- 
dict read with calmness. His wife 
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stayed close by him. When it was 
done, numbers of persons rushed 
up to shake his hand. After a 
moment he turned to the Court and 
exclaimed, “Why these men are my 
friends.” He went up and shook 
the hand of General Howze. The 
General said, “Good-bye, Billy!” 
Then the other members of the 
Court put out their hands to be 
shaken. 

The sentence must yet be re- 
viewed by the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of War and the 
President before it can become ef- 
fective. 


Chairman Wadsworth 


With the fate of Colonel Mitchell 
on the way to being determined by 
the reviewing authorities in the 
War Department and by the Presi- 
dent, Congress began to bestir it- 
self. It went about it in two ways: 

Representative Black of New 
York (Democrat) offered a bill ex- 
cluding wearers of the D. S. O. and 
Congressional Medal of Honor from 
being tried by court martial. Rep- 
resentative LaGuardia of New York 
(Socialist, former Republican) in- 
troduced a bill limiting sentences 
upon such medal wearers to 30 days 
—and made the measure retroactive 
so that Colonel Mitchell would be 
affected. 

Congressman Blanton of Texas 
(Democrat) proposed a resolution 
1) abolishing courts martial in 
times of peace; 2) making Colonel 
Mitchell a Brigadier General and 
Chief of the Army Air Service; 3) 
giving him $5,000 reimbursement 
for standing trial; 4) imposing on 
Brigadier General Drum (Assistant 
Chief of Staff) and Major General 
Nolan (Acting Chief of Staff) the 
same sentence given Colonel Mitchell 
by the court martial; 5) depriving 
Brigadier General King and Major 
General Graves, two of the Court, 
of half their pay for five years. 

Representative Tillman of Arkan- 
sas (Democrat) contented himself 
by declaring: 

“This Court finds Colonel Mitchell 
guilty of violating the 96th Article 
of War and harshly penalizes him 
by retaining him in the Army but 
suspends hm from work, command 
and duty with forfeiture of all pay 
for five years. The officers of this 
Court did not dismiss Mitchell from 
the Army, but retained him so that 
he could not pose as a martyr nor 
indulge in further criticism. 

“The court martial seeks to inflict 
an unusual and cruel punishment. 
This sentence is a shameless one. If 
the Court dismissed the Colonel he 
could go to work, but he is retained 
without pay and cannot do so. This 
verdict insults free America. 

“It seems that in this trial the 
usual military procedure was not 
allowed to take its ordinary course, 











but a Court was organized to ‘get’ 
the Colonel, and this spurred and 
booted inquisition ‘got’ him in 
double-quick time. 

“T call upon the granite-faced 
and granite-souled President of this 
justice-loving nation to mitigate or 
quash this harsh sentence.” 


Congress began to consider the 
more important question of what 
should be done about aviation in the 
Army and Navy. It had two op- 
tions: to create a single united air 
service for Army and Navy under 
a Department of National Defense, 
as proposed by Colonel Mitchell and 
as proposed by a special committee 
of the House of which Colonel 
Mitchell’s lawyer, Congressman 
Reid, is a member; or to follow the 
recommendation of the President’s 
Aircraft Board, headed by Dwight 
W. Morrow, which recommended 
few major changes in organization 
except the creation of Assistant 
Secretaries in the War, Navy and 
Commerce Departments. 

The first step taken was in the 
latter direction, when the Senate 
passed a bill creating an Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce in charge 
of commercial aviation (see Lxcis- 
LATIVE WEEK). But the debate had 
little to do with military naval avia- 
tion, and so the figure who will 
probably have most to do with de- 
termining the question did not ap- 
pear. He is the Chairman of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee. 
Amid all the hubbub he has re- 
mained silent, venturing no opin- 
ions, making no speeches. His only © 
actions worth mentioning in Con- 
gress during the past three weeks, 
have been occasionally to assume 
the gavel in the absence of the 
Vice President, and to introduce a 
resolution “authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to receive for instruc- 
tion at the U. S. Military Academy 
at West Point two Siamese subjects, 
to be designated hereafter by the 
Government, of Siam.” 

That is his way of going about 
matters. But he is a queer sort of 
politician anyhow, this James Wol- 
cott Wadsworth Jr. from Geneseo, 
N. Y. In the first place he comes 
from a family of Cincinnati— 
farmer-soldiers. His family has 
been buying farm land ever since 
1790. A few years ago they owned 
85,000 acres in Livingstone County, 
N. Y. His grandfather, once an un- 
successful candidate for Governor 
of New York, was killed in the 
battle of the Wilderness. His father 
went into the Army at 18 and 
fought through the last year of the 
Civil War. He himself, when he 
got out of Yale in 1898 enlisted as 
a private and went into the Spanish- 
American War. 

Afterwards he went back to Gen- 
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eseo and farming; then went down 
to the Panhandle of Texas and ran 
a ranch there for a few years. In 
1902 he married Alice Hay, daugh- 
ter of John Hay, the Secretary of 
State. Back in New York, he was 
elected to the Legislature for sev- 
en years in a row, the last five of 
which he served as Speaker. In 1914 
he ran for the Senate, defeating 
James W. Gerard and Bainbridge 
Colby. He has been in the Senate 
ever since. 

He occupies a_ peculiar place 
among the hoary Senators. He is an 
acknowledged authority on military 
affairs, a thorough Republican party 
man, says little, works hard, and 
is strangely respected by all fac- 
tions, although still comparatively 
a young man (only 48). The com- 
bination of being a “regular” lead- 
er and yet aloof is unique. He is a 
farmer without a bloc, but that is 
because he is not a dirt farmer, but 
something more like a landed aristo- 
crat. He has no political glad hand, 
no oratorical or political tricks. As 
Clinton W. Gilbert describes him: 
“When he speaks, he talks common 
sense in an easy, unemphatic way, 
with a slight touch of impatience 
in his voice.” 

What Wadsworth has to say and 
do about this matter of reorganiza- 
tion of aviation, is going to be one 
of the controlling factors. But 
Wadsworth has remained peculiarly 
silent in the hubbub. Evidently the 
time for business as distinct from 
the time for talk has not quite 
arrived, 


TAXATION 
H.R.1 


_ All the thousands of bills thrown 
into the hoppers of Congress are 
numbered and initialed: “H. R.* 1, 
2 2432 Be, ee.; “BT 1, Z, 3, 4, 


. - . 2917,” ete. The honor of being . 


“H. R. 1” this year went to the tax 
reduction bill. And many other 
honors were last week heaped upon 
H. R. 1. Five days had been spent 
in general debate. Five days were 
given last week to detailed con- 
sideration and amending. Then the 
bill was passed. 

Not only was action swift, it was 
decisive. Not a single important 
smendment to the bill was made on 
t 2 floor. As amendments were 
hrought up by this man, by that, 
they were promptly voted down. 
And the final majority for the bill 
wes 390 to 25. 

Such opposition as there was, 
wes carried on almost single- 
landedly by Congressman Henry T. 
Rainey of [Illinois—fiery, white- 
haired, 65, like the President en 
Amherst man (’83), unlike the 

*First introduced in the House of Repre- 


sentatives. 
+First introduced in the Senate. 





President, a Democrat. Since 1903 
he has served continuously in the 
House, with only a recess of two 
years given him by his constituents 
at the time of the Harding land- 
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© Harris & Ewing 
CONGRESSMAN RAINEY 


“There is a God who docth all things 
well... in spite of what you 
gentlemen stand for!” 


slide. Many Democrats, including 
such prominent members as Garner, 
ranking Democrat on the Ways and 
Means Committee, stood by the bill. 
But Rainey never flagged in opposi- 
tion. Every controversial point he 
fought: 

He fought to raise the maximum 
surtax from 20% (in the bill) to 
25%, and lost 196 to 117. 

He fought to decrease personal 
exemptions of married persons from 
$3,500 (in the bill) to $2,500, and 
lost viva voce. 

He fought to deny personal ex- 
emptions to persons with incomes 
over $20,000, and lost viva voce. He 
proposed the same thing for per- 
sons with incomes over $45,000, 
and lost 103 to 31. 

He fought to repeal entirely the 
tax on pleasure automobiles (al- 
though the bill cut automobile taxes 
more than half), and he lost 188 
to 95. 

He put up his greatest fight to 
increase the maximum estate tax 
from 20% (in the bill) to 25%. 
“What has made possible the per- 
petration of these taxing outrages 
at the present time?” said he. “Let 
me tell you. Bryan is dead, Wil- 
son is dead, Roosevelt is dead, La- 
Follette is dead, Gompers is dead. 
They may have differed in many 
matters, but if they were all liv- 
ing they would unite in their op- 
position to this bill. ... And now 
may I mention the names of some 


other leaders on this side? You will 
recognize them as I mention them— 
Clark, DeArmond, James, Kitchin, 
Padgett, Moon, Flood, who died, all 
of them, at their posts of duty, 
fighting, all of them, during their 
lives, and their deaths seem untime- 
ly against the principles for which 
you gentlemen stand. Oh, other 


.leaders will rise. These puny and 


little leaders who control now will 
not control always. I apologize. I 
had almost violated the rules and 
traditions of this House. . . . Other 
leaders will come hereafter and 
will take up the standards dropped 
from the nerveless dead hands of 
Bryan and Wilson and Roosevelt 
and LaFollette and Gompers. Other 
leaders will come and carry their 
standards, and when they do they 
will not be alone. There is a God 
who doeth all things well in this 
world in spite of what you gentle- 
men stand for. [Applause.] ... 
This Mellon plan to which the 
majority side of this House cringes 
and creeps, hinges about the estate 
tax. This is the tax that Mr. 
Mellon wants removed above all 
taxes. . .. I have confidence in the 
perpetuity of this Government, as 
much confidence as Gompers and 
all the rest of them had. But I 
recognize that we are an emotional 
people here in the United States, as 
emotional as they were in France 
a hundred years ago, as emotional 
as they are everywhere else; and 
unless in some way you cut down 
these tremendous estates, the great- 
est the world has ever known... 
something may happen in the fu- 
ture in this country of ours.” 

And he lost again, 154 to 75. 

At last, when the House (as 
Committee of the Whole) had over- 
ruled him every time and the bill 
was ready, he moved to return it 
to the committee to have the sur- 
taxes and estate taxes raised to 
25% maximum. Again he lost, 267 
to 147. Forty-three Democrats 
joined with the regular Republicans 
against him. 

So the Committee of the Whole 
referred the bill to the House for a 
formal vote. Nearly all jumped 
on the band wagon. Only 25 nega- 
tive votes were passed—by two 
Socialists, three Farmer-Laborites, 
ten Republicans (mostly from Wis- 
consin) and ten Democrats—among 
them Rainey—bloody but unbowed. 

So the House passed its non- 
nartisan tax bill and sent it to the 
Senate—almost unanimously, almost 
without a change. So the bill went 
to the Senate where a half of that 
body (more or less, no one can yet 
say) were sharpening their claws to 
tear it to pieces, prepared to fight 
over every hair on its body, with 
the chances nearly equal whether 
it will emerge the same creature or 
quite another. But Senate leaders 
none the less expressed a hope that 
it would emerge before March 15. 
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POLITICAL NOTE 


Misspellings 

Hanford MacNider is 36. He is 
a banker, a soldier, a Harvard grad- 
uate. He hails from Mason City, 
Iowa, where he was born, and 
worked in a bank until he went to 


HANFORD MACNIDER 
Banker, soldier, graduate 


war. He served in the A. E. F. 
from Second Lieutenant to Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, at Chateau Thierry 
and Soissons, and after the War 
went back to Mason City and 
banking. His “buddies” (comrades) 
elevated him to State Commander 
of the American Legion, then to 
National Commander, because he 
had their welfare at heart. 

Recently he was made Assistant 
Secretary of War. Last week he 
demonstrated that he still had the 
welfare of his buddies at heart. His 
adjusted service certificate (bonus) 
was given him with his name 
spelled “Mahnider.” (How many 
thousand others had their names 
misspelled?) He protested to Adju- 
tant General Robert Davis. Orders 
were issued in the Bonus Bureau 
that misspellings would lead to de- 
motions. Moreover the supervisor 
who passed the certificate of “Han- 
ford Mahnider” was reduced to a 
correspondence clerk, in rank and 
salary. 


PROHIBITION 


Congressional Attention 


With Congress once more func- 
tioning many matters came_ to 
Congressional tongue tips, among 


them prohibition. 

In the Senate the most entertain- 
ing proposal was a resolution by 
Coleman L. Blease, fire-eater, 
elected in South Carolina a year 
ago. His resolution would require 
the Treasury Department to investi- 
gate the use of liquors in foreign 
embassies and legations; he wants 
to know whether the Italian Debt 
Funding Mission had wines and 
beer, and if so, why no arrests were 
made. The Senator asseverated: 

“I intend to see the Government 
enforces prohibition on all persons 
in the country, whether they are 
foreigners or not. If we can get 
along without liquor, so can the 
envoys.” 

The chief pronouncement in the 
Senate on prohibition came, how- 
ever, from Walter E. Edge of New 
Jersey, a wet, who knows how to 
stir up trouble and is pretty sure 
he knows how the people of New 
Jersey stand. He delivered a long 
oration favoring modification of the 
Volstead Act. He quoted Stephen 
Leacock: 

“But the plain truth is that beer 
is just an ordinary beverage. You 
cannot make it criminal if you 
try. The attempt is silly. Common 
sense revolts at it. Some people 
like beer and some don’t. Some 
people find that it agrees with them 
and others do not. .. . The attempt 
to make the consumption of beer 
criminal is folly and futile. . . .” 

These and other remarks of Mr. 
Edge engendered a stormy debate. 
Mr. Willis of Ohio, anti-saloon par- 
tisan, who is tenderly nursing his 
presidential aspirations, rose in 
reply. 

MR. WILLIS: 

“Of course, I do not have access 
to all ef the company with which 
the Senator from New Jersey seems 
to be familiar, because as I under- 
stood him, he said that it is almost 
impossible to go into company with- 
out some one inquiring as to ‘who 
has the supply?’ Well, I have not 
had that experience, I regret to 
say, or do say without regret 
[laughter]; and if the Senator has 
had that experience and has been 
in such company he has had an ex- 
perience which has not come to me.” 

Mr. McKELLAR: The _ Senator 
recalls that he and I were in the 
House in the old days when liquor 
was sold in Washington. I want 
to ask the Senator if he does not 
recall, when the saloons ran in the 
city of Washington— 

Mr. WILLIS: It was reported 
to me that thev were running; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR (continuing): 
That we saw at least 100 drunken 
men where we now see one even 
in the city of Washington, where 
the law is violated, as we are 
told? 

Mr. WILLIS: Why, of course 
the Senator is correct about that. 
Senators travel upon trains as 


other citizens do. I submit to any 
Senator who has been traveling in 
the past 25 years whether there is 
any change in the situation. Drunk- 
enness used to be common upon the 
trains. A score of times I have 
been spoken to by conductors upon 
the railroad trains in the State of 
Ohio, before prohibition went into 
effect, begging me to do what I 
could then, as a member of the 
general assembly and subsequently 
as a private citizen, to exterminate 
this traffic because they were an- 
noyed by the drunkenness upon their 
trains. You do not find it now; 
I do not. 

And so the row went on. 

In the House, Prohibition came to 
the fore when the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments’ appropri- 
ation bill was disbursed. 
Representative James A. Gallivan, 
of Massachusetts, Democrat, spoke 
to a packed house on a section in 
the Treasury appropriation provid- 
ing $250,000 for the arrest of 
violators of the prohibition law. He 
described a banquet given by two 
prohibition agents (as described in 
an official report): 

“Glory be to God, what an 
appetite they must have had! 
How the prohibition agents do enjoy 
themselves at the expense of the 
people! Here I read, tips to 
maitre d’hétel, $10; to assistant 
maitre d’hétel, $5; to numerous 
waiters, $6. Why, when I give 
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SENATOR WILLIS 
... finds no drunkards 


them a 25 cent tip downstairs, they 
nearly fall on my neck. 

“Now, what did they eat? ‘Su- 
preme of Cantaloupes au Porte. ..’ 
Then after dinner they had cigars 
and cigarets. But they did not 
heed the remark of that great 
Vice President, Thomas R. Marshall, 
about a good five-cent cigar. These 
birds had to have Corona-Coronas 
at 70c apiece.” 
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THE LEAGUE 


At Geneva 


Backed by Occidental public opin- 
ion, the Council of the League of 
Nations handed down two unani- 
mous decisions of the first impor- 
tance last week: 

MOSUL. The vexed question of 
whether the Republic of Turkey or 
the British-protected Kingdom of 
Irak shall hold sway over the oil 
fields and Christians in the Vilayet 
of Mosul (TIME, Dec. 31 et ante) 
was illuminated early in the week 
by the report of the Esthonian 


General Laidoner, sent by _ the 
League to investigate British 
charges against the Turks (TIME, 
Oct. 12). 


Turkish Atrocities of the peren- 
nially familiar type were reported 
by Laidoner, whose lack of senti- 
mentality or easily shocked squeam- 
ishness is ably attested by the fact 
that he once ordered 130 Esthonian 
Communists shot in a batch be- 
cause they were about to start a 
revolution. 

General Laidoner began by re- 
calling that the Turks had refused 
his commission access to the region 
on the Turkish side of the Mosul 
frontier. He then went on to say 
that the commissioners had cross- 
examined refugees from this region 
before there was any possibility of 
their having been tampered with 
by British agents. In conclusion 
he expressed absolute certainty as 
to the material fact that the Turks 
have been deporting the non-Mos- 
lem inhabitants of this region with 
frightful barbarity. 

Specific Charges: 1) In Septem- 
ber the village of Merga was sur- 
rounded by 500 Turkish soldiers 
under Colonel Backy. After sepa- 
rating the women from the men 
and children, the entire population 
was deported in two columns. Two 
men and three girls were shot 
without reason; five old women 
were buried alive under large 
stones because they were unable 
to keep up with the march. 

2) At the village of Alto four 
men and seven women were killed. 
and all the comely women outraged 
during a forced march under Turk- 
ish guards to Begauda. 

8) During their deportation from 
Billo to Gueznah, a ten days’ 
march, the women of Billo were 
separated each night from their 
husbands and families and violated 
by Turkish soldiers and officers, 
who did not hesitate to kill those 
who resisted. 

4) The 62nd Regiment of Turk- 
ish infantry was responsible for 
these and innumerable other acts 
of violence and pillage. 

General Laidoner concluded, in 
speaking of the witness-refugees: 

“These Christians are Chaldeans 
who have lived in this region for 
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centuries as serfs of Kurdish chiefs, 


who last spring refused to carry 
out orders from Angora to massa- 


cre them. ... They are a home- 
loving people, never rebelled, and 
were the backbone of Kurdish 


wealth. ... All idea of voluntary 
emigration on their part must be 
excluded. The mere fact that they 
arrived at Irak and are still arriv- 
ing daily in the utmost physical 
distress and completely without re- 
sources proves beyond doubt or 
dispute that they were compelled 
to abandon their villages by force 
and violence... . 

“They showed no hesitation in 
replying to our questions and we 
never found any contradiction among 
the statements made by persons 
from the same village. ... The 
Turks rounded up and deported 
these people on the pretext that 
war was about to break out be- 
tween Irak and Turkey.” : 

The Turkish Position. Foreign 
Minister Tewfic Bey sent an official 
protest to the Council, alleging 
that England had armed the Chal- 
deans against the Turks and that 
no Turkish atrocities had been com- 
mitted. Unofficially the Turks at 
Geneva inquired, “How much did 
Laidoner get paid for his report?” 

Previously the Turkish represen- 
tative before the Council, Munir 
Bey, had delivered an interminable 
harangue in which he raked up 
endless legal quibbles. He alleged 
that the Council had no right to 
dispose of Mosul, under the Treaty 
of Lausanne, except by a_ unani- 
mous decision in which Turkey’s 
vote must be counted. 


When Signor Scialoja, Acting 
President of the Council, informed 
Munir Bey that “unanimous” was 
to be understood as “unanimous 
except for the votes of either Bri- 
tain or Turkey, the interested par- 
ties,” the Turks walked out, declar- 
ing that they had no authority 
from Angora to accept such a vote. 


This action amounted to flouting 
the League of Nations and the 
World Court, the latter having 
ruled that under the Treaty of 
Lausanne the Council was compe- 


tent to adjudicate the dispute 
(TIME, Nov. 30). 
The Council’s Decision. Before 


Signor Scialoja handed down the 
Council’s ruling, he went through 
the form of asking the ostentatious- 
ly absent Turkish representative to 
appear and be seated. After a 
pause of 15 minutes, the Turks 
sent in a message that it was im- 
possible for them to attend the 
meeting. The Council then ruled 
as follows: 

1) The present Mosul frontier 
to be moved in such a way as to 
give Turkey a very small increase 
of territory. 

2) The Vilayet and Village of 
Mosul to be definitely acknowledged 
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as part of the Kingdom of Irak. 

3) Britain to renew her treaty 
obligation to ‘protect Irak for an- 
other 25 years, unless within that 
time Irak is admitted as a member 
of the League. z 

4) Britain to conclude a com- 
mercial treaty between Irak and 
Turkey, allowing Turkey to use 
the trans-Irak trade routes, 

The Significance. Well informed 
observers opined that, while there 
is a bare chance of war, Turkey 
will in all probability be given suf- 
ficient commercial inducements to 
keep her quiet. 


GRECO-BULGAR DISPUTE. 
The Council accepted the report of 
its Committee of Investigation 
(T1mk, Dec. 14) laying upon Greece 
the responsibility for the recent 
Greco-Bulgar clash (TIME, Nov. 2, 
GREECE). _ Athens was instructed to 
pay an indemnity of 30 million 
leva P ($219,000) to Sophia. MM. 
Rendis and Kaldoff accepted this 
adjudication of the matter, respec- 
tively on behalf of the Greek and 
Bulgarian Governments. 

The Council also recommended 
that: 1) Neutral (Swedish) offi- 
cers shall supervise the Greco-Bul- 
gar frontier in future. 2) Per- 
sons of Greek origin living in Bul- 
garia shall be transferred to 
Greece, 

The two governments concerned 
agreed to these recommendations, 
and also to “the broad principle 
that, where territory is violated 
without sufficient cause, reparation 
is due, even if at the time of the 
occurrence it was believed by the 
party committing the violation that 
circumstances justified the action.” 


; OTHER EVENTS. 1) The de 
livery of the originals of the Lo- 
carno Pacts by Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain to Sir Eric Drummond, Sec- 
retary General of the League of 
Nations, as provided for in the 
text of the pacts themselves, 2) 
The issuance of invitations to prom- 
inent economists all over the 
world to attend a League Prepara- 
tory Committee which will organ- 
ize a World Economie Conference 
with the broadest possible agenda. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Thomson Disgraced? 


On Good Friday, April 21, 1916, 
the German submarine U-19 eased 
up out of the sea off the west 
coast of Ireland. As the conning 
tower hatch was raised, a tall, 
thin, cadaverous Irishman with 
thick black hair and a_ pointed 
beard looked out. His complexion, 
deeply tanned during tl.2 long years 
he had spent serving the British 
Crown in the tropics, was now 
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THE LATE Sir Rocer CASEMENT 


His enemies seized him 


grown sallow and his forehead 
showed a network of tiny lines. 
Though Edward VII had knighted 
him, he was now about to commit 
the last act in a conspiracy of 
high treason against the realm of 
George V. 

From the depths of the U-19 a 
collapsible canvas rowboat was pro- 
duced. The tall gaunt man and 
two Irish companions stepped into 
it and commenced to row ashore. 
The commander of the submarine 
called after them, “Sir Roger Case- 
ment! Is there nothing more that 
you require?” 

Standing up in his canvas 
cockleshell, the man, who had spent 
two years attempting to organize 
Irish prisoners of war captured by 
the Germans into an “Irish Army,” 
reflected. He had been able to 
seduce but 56 Irish prisoners into 
his “army.” And he so distrusted 
their loyalty that he had left them 
behind in Germany, decked out in 
handsome’ green uniforms’ with 
harps worked in embroidery on the 
collar. Now the Germans, having 
partly lost faith in him, were in- 
sisting that he prove his own loy- 
alty to them by landing in Ire- 
land and directing a revolt, to be 
supported by smuggled German 
arms. To Sir Roger Casement, 
strange, brilliant, unbalanced ad- 
venturer, it seemed that his 
chances, even of life, were slim 
enough. Jauntily he called back 
toward the U-19, “I need nothing, 
Herr Kapitin, except my shroud!” 

A few hours later the long arm 
of the British secret service had 
reached out and seized him. For 
months Mr. Basil Thomson, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Scotland 
Yard, had been waiting for Sir 





Roger to appear. During the course 
of the trial before Lord Chief, Jus- 
tice Reading,* Mr. Thomson was 
not only instrumental in securing 
the conviction and subsequent exe- 
cution of Sir Roger Casement, but 
rose to such prominence himself 
that he was knighted, and then 
made Director of Intelligence of 
the British secret service. Since 
that day he has been a symbol 
to Britons of the maintenance of 
law and order at any cost. Ec- 
clesiastics have pointed with pride 
to the fact that he is the son of 
the late Archbishop of York. 


Last week Sir Basil Thomson, 
now 64 years of age, was ar- 
raigned in a London police court 
on the incredible charge of having 
misconducted himself with a young 
girl in Hyde Park. The more in- 
flammatory despatches did not hesi- 
tate to link mention of the crime 
of rape with the arrest. Stolid 
Englishmen were literally aghast 
at what seemed to be a national 
scandal. 

Late despatches carried Sir Bas- 
il’s unequivocal denial of the 
charges lodged against him. His 
friends assert that he has been 
“framed” by enemies among his 
former subordinates at Scotland 
Yard. His ill-wishers declare that 
unless the charges against him were 
true, the case against him would 
have been’ instantly dismissed. 
Meanwhile British Communists re- 
joiced at the discomfiture of one 
of their most tireless enemies. 


Movie Rights 


Indignation was expressed in the 
House of Commons when it was 
learned that Mr. McNeill, Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, had 
leased the right to film the signing 
of the Locarno Treaties (TIME, 
Noy. 2) to a single cinema firm 
for only £150 ($750). 

Lieutenant Commander Kenwor- 
thy, M. P., renowned for his chron- 
ically embarrassing  interjections, 
eried: “The Government has given 
away something quite valuable.” 
Several honorable gentlemen re- 
proved him and insisted that the 
Government should not have profited 
at all. 

Finally Mr. MeNeill himself 
arose: “Gentlemen, the £150 rep- 
resents the ‘cost of production’ to 
the Government: the installing of 
the platform from which the pic- 
tures were taken, the electric wir- 
ing and the special lighting ap- 
paratus. ... I am perfectly willing 
to admit that I may do better next 
time.... The Government _ will 
consider the possibility of asking 
for competitive bids.” 


*Now Viceroy of India and about to re- 
turn from that office (Time, Nov. 9). 


© Wide World 
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“Framed” by foemen? 


Notes 


Jacked up upon the ways of the 
great naval shipyard at Birken- 
head, a new British battleship, said 
to be the heaviest and most power- 
ful in the world, awaited only its 
christening as H.M. SS. Rodney, 


before slipping into the eternal 
brine. 


Three times Princess Mary, Vis- 
countess Lascelles, propelled a bot- 
tle of champagne toward the mon- 
ster’s bow plates. Only at the last 
throw did she succeed in smash- 
ing the bottle. 


British gossips recalled that 
Princess Mary is one of three 
ladies of the Court who recently 
announced their approaching re- 
tirement to the country, there to 
await the appearance of further 
issue to the British aristocracy. 
The two other ladies so circum- 
stanced are the Duchess of York 
and Lady Louis Mountbatten (wife 
of the cousin of King George). 


In London, one Alderman Lam- 
beth paused amid dead silence for 
one minute and twelve’ seconds 
during the course of a_ speech 
which he was making in Borough 
Council anent labor conditions. Re- 
suming his speech, he declared: 
“You have just sat and fidgeted 
through the 72-second eternity 
which it takes the average work- 
man to lay one brick.” 

The Amalgamated Union of 
Building Trades at once called a 
strike “in protest against this in- 
sult to our dignity.” 
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Sir Broderick’s Ruin 


London cables last week left U. S. 
drys jubilant and wets glum. They 
reported Sir Broderick Cecil Hart- 
well, “rum-running baronet,” as 


listed in the Official Gazette for 


bankruptcy. : 

In 1923 Sir Broderick organized 
a company to buy liquor and ship 
it—not to U. S. shores but as close 
thereto as the twelve-mile limit al- 
lowed. The idea was not, so the 
Baronet asserted, to act as a boot- 
legger. Only it so happened that 
a craft lying off shore laden with 
Scotch and other forbidden liquors 
would soon find buyers swarming 
towards it. Once his merchandise 
was sold—for cash—Sir Broderick 
would cease to be interested in 
its further history. Perhaps it en- 
tered the U. S. Perhaps not. He 
really could not say. But he sent 
out circulars inviting the public to 
subscribe to stock in his company, 


promising large returns. 

The early days of the rum fleet 
were however concluded by the 
American coast patrol, which seized 
several thousand cases of contra- 
band liquor belonging to Sir Brod- 
erick’s company. The Baronet ad- 
mitted that this disastrous coup ex- 
hausted his funds. He gamely 
stuck at it, however, and announced 
that he would next try to land car- 
goes through the “Bahamas Inter- 
national Trading Co.” if he could 
finance the new organization. But 
the British press frowned upon the 
venture. The influential London 
Daily Mail warned prospective in- 
vestors against, it. The apparent 
result was Sir Broderick’s recent 
bankruptcy. 


GERMANY 


Hindenburg Unhurried 


Throughout the week President 
von Hindenburg continued his de- 
sultory search for a new Chancel- 
lor (Time, Dec. 14). Although the 
Luther cabinet has officially re- 
signed, it continues to function ac- 
cording to German custom until 
a new Chancellor is appointed. Thus 
the government of the Deutsches 
Reich went on exactly as before. 

The Herr Prisident first made a 
courteous gesture toward the Cen- 
trists by requesting their leader, 
Herr Fehrenbach, to attempt to 
form a cabinet. No one expected 
that Herr Fehrenbach would be suc- 
cessful. The votes at his party’s 
command are too few to form the 
nucleus of a coalition. A day or 
two later he announced that for 
him the task was an impossibility. 

Next Herr Koch, chairman of 
the Democratic Party, was invited 
to try his hand. He concocted a 
tentative cabinet which was to in- 
clude four sometime Chancellors: 
Luther, Stresemann, Marx and 
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Miller. Shortly it was found 
that even with this impressive 
group of ministers Herr Koch 
would be unable to compose the 
differences between the People’s 
Party and the Socialists, who in 
the past have made a “big coali- 
tion” impossible. ' 

As Herr Koch vanished into the 
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Sirk BRoDERICK HARTWELL 
Bankrupt 


political limbo, rumors were again 
current that Dr. Luther will have 
to resume in name the office 
which he still exercises in fact, and 
continue to carry on with a minor- 
ity government. Meanwhile Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg announced 
that he would declare a Christ- 
mas recess on all attempts to form 
a cabinet. Observers opined that 
the matter may drift unsettled well 
into the New Year, since no emer- 
gency threatens, 


Hoax yeruaa 


Across the scareheads of Berlin 
papers splashed a word, all curli- 
cues and squiggles, which U. S. 
tourists suddenly recognized as 
“VOLSTEAD.” Throwing them- 
selves upon the mercy of German 
friends, the tourists were dumb- 
founded to learn that the scare- 
heads read, “AMERICA WET 
AGAIN! VOLSTEAD LAW RE- 
PEALED!” 

There followed a long and jubi- 
lant article describing in detail a 
midnight session of the U. S. Con- 
gress at which President Coolidge 
had appeared and personally rushed 
through the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment. The orgies and drink- 
ing bouts which followed this legis- 
lation were hailed as marking the 
emergence of the U. S. from its 
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“slough of hypocrisy.” Despatches 
reported that U. S. consulates 
throughout the Reich were deluged 
with congratulatory or vitupera- 
tive telephone calls. 

The source of this highly cir- 
cumstantial hoax was not discov- 


ered, 


FRANCE 


Briand, Doumer &¥ Co. 


A tale is told to the effect that 
M. Briand, Premier of France, 
once said that he did not know 
the difference between a stock and 
a bond because he had never pos- 
sessed enough spare cash to pur- 
chase either. Of such stuff are 
popular heroes made. Last week 
Finance Minister Loucheur, known 
as “the richest man in France,” saw 
his drastic eight-billion-frane tax 
bill (TIME, Dec. 21) wrecked amid 
a storm of popular resentment. 
Jean Frenchman made it exceeding- 
ly evident that he resented being 
told to pay crushing taxes by the 
millionaire-financier, M. Loucheur. 

Twice the Finance Committee of 
the Chamber proclaimed by heavy 
adverse votes that the only clause 
of the Loucheur bill which would 
ever reach the Chamber was the 
relatively unimportant article pro- 
posing stern punishments for in- 
come tax dodgers. Thus rebuffed, 
Loucheur kissed the rod to the ex- 
tent of asking the Committee what 
sort of proposal it would endorse. 
The Committee haughtily took the 
almost unprecedented course of re- 
fusing to offer any suggestions 
whatever, and M. Loucheur was 
forced to resign as Finance Minister 
—admittedly a beaten man. 

Observers remarked two notable 
mainsprings of this contretemps: 
1)The impassioned mass meetings 
which were held at Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Dijon, Nimes—in fact all 
over France. At these gatherings 
taxpaying voters protested fiercely 
against increased taxation and de- 
manded instead the curtailment of 
Government expenses. 2) The party 
situation in the Chamber, which 
continued as a potpourri of recal- 
citrant “blocs,” whose leaders ap- 
pear to endorse the sentiment 
“every man for himself and the 
devil take the franc.’’* 

In this trying impasse the posi- 
tion of Premier Briand was not so 
desperate as might at first ap- 
pear. In ordinary circumstances 
he would have felt called upon to 
resign after so spectacular a re- 
buke to his chief minister. But 
last week French public opinion 
obviously continued to regard Pére 
Briand as the one man who can 
still save the nation by constitu- 
tional means. (Although Le Matin, 
influential organ of famed editor 
Stéphane Lauzanne, called for the 
dissolution of Parliament and the 


*It sank to 27.67 to the dollar last week. 
a new low for the year. 
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establishment of a dictatorship by 
“staunch and courageous men out- 
side of politics.’’) 

Thus the grizzled Aristide may 
have reflected that by -appointing 
M. Loucheur his Finance Minister 
he has firmly drawn to himself 
the 45 odd votes Loucheur and 
his friends are supposed to contro 
in the Chamber. When Loucheur 
vanished, his votes remained with 
Briand. It might now be possible 
to slip these votes as ready politi- 
cal coin into the pocket of a more 
popular financier. There were those 
who said last week that the astute 
Briand winked as he summoned his 
old friend, the “safe and sane,” 
self-made Senator Paul Doumer, to 
be his Finance Minister. 

Observers recalled that Senator 
Doumer’s recent failure to form a 
Cabinet (TimE, Dec. 7) was clever- 
ly exploited by M. Briand to make 
his own triumph the greater when 
he succeeded. One Frenchman said to 
another, “What if it were all a put 
up job: a deal whereby Doumer, 
who has the Senate solidly behind 
him, should succeed the brilliant 
but unpopular Loucheur, and slide 
necessary tax measures of a less 
drastic nature through the Cham- 
ber?” 

Premier Briand, whatever his prep- 

aratory duplicities, pledged his en- 
tire Cabinet to stand or fall by 
M. Doumer’s projected fiscal pro- 
gram, in an address to 150 Depu- 
ties: “This time I will not change 
my Minister of Finance. If you 
defeat Doumer you will not hear 
from me again. I will withdraw 
from politics and you may then 
settle your account with the coun- 
try.’ 
After this defiance Briand and 
Doumer were reported to have en- 
sconced themselves in privacy and 
pondered well plans for “indirect 
taxation,” which it is hoped will 
prove more acceptable to the Depu- 
ties and the electorate than M. 
Loucheur’s scheme to extract eight 
billion francs a year from such di- 
rect and obnoxious sources as an 
increased tax on wine, tobacco and 
incomes. 

Friends of Briand and Doumer 
recalled that in 1921 they stood in 
the same mutual relation as at 
resent: Premier and _ Finance 

inister. At that period the budget 
was voted by the end of the year 
for the first and only time since 
the War, and the cost of living 
fell and the franc rallied notably. 
Subsequently M. Briand lost power 
and prestige owing to his failure 
to achieve at Cannes the “security” 
which he has just brought home in 
triumph from Locarno. 


Moroccan Affairs 


Operations amid the rain-soaked 
sloughs of Riffland (Time, Nov. 16 
et ante) were featured recently by 
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the surrender of 800 tribal families 
to the French, in the region of 
Ouezzan, northwest of Fez. French 
communiqués stated that the power 
of Abd-el-Krim, dauntless Riffian 
leader, is rapidly waning, as the 
Semadjas and other powerful tribes 
are submitting to the French. 


In the New Republic, U. S. week- 
ly review, Poet Witter Bynner* 
wrote as follows: 


To AMERICAN FLYERS IN Morocco 


I have wished you wounded, I have 
wished you dead, 
I have wished you blackened by 
a wind of flame, 
But let me wish for each of you 
instead 
That he may live to cringe at 
his own name. 


The President Tottered 


Down the rue de Faubourg Saint- 
Honoré swarmed a cheering mob of 
ragged Parisian children. As les 
enfants hurried past the famed em- 
poriums of oriental pearls, certified 
antiques and exorbitantly priced 
Russian knickknacks which line that 
haughty thoroughfare, shop-keepers 
looked out and prayed to le bon Dieu 
that He would spare their windows 
the contamination of too many 
noses. 

Arrived opposite the forbidding 
stone gateway of No. 55, the 200 


*Author of Pins for Wings, Snickery 
Nick, A Book of Love, and numerous 
versifications of pvems translated into Enz- 
lish by Chinese scholars; noted Brooklyn- 
born playwright. 


ragamuffins sobered to an expectant 
hush. The Palais before them once 
served the exquisite Pompadour as 
a jeweled setting for dalliance. It 
provided the doughty Citizen Marat 
with the four walls and roof neces- 
sary even to revolutionaries. There 
the first and third Napoleons 
reigned for an hour amid the 
gaudy trappings of essentially bour- 
geois kings. 

The outer portals of 1’Elysée 
swung open, revealing the official 
residence of M. le Président Dou- 
mergue. With all the cordiality at 
his command, M. Doumergue made 
the little children (his guests) wel- 
come. 


Incredible orgies ensued amid 
mountains of cakes and bonbons. 
Later a Punch and July show cre- 
ated a diversion while further sup- 
plies of food were hurriedly requis- 
itioned. As night fell, M. le Prési- 
dent tottered to his rest. The chil- 
dren, questioned by correspondents, 
opined that he had given them a 
royal holiday. 


RUSSIA 


Questions (F Answers 


Trained in the old school of 
Tsaral diplomacy, M. Georg Tchi- 
tcherin, now Foreign Minister to the 
Soviet Union, represents a late and 
almost perfect flowering of the out- 
worn cult of secret diplomacy. He 
still employs all its stock phrases, 
catch-subterfuges which seldom de- 
ceive a rabbit—for example, he nev- 
er “goes on a mission” but “travels 
for his health.” Yet when cornered 
and pressed for categorical answers 
to specific questions he speaks with 
the adroit tongue of a sibyl or a 
Machiavelli. Last week he arrived 
at Paris as expected (Time, Dec. 
7), and the Olympian game of in- 
terrogating him was resumed by 
correspondents, with the following 
results: 

Q.—Are the pre-Revolution debts 
of the Tsarist Government to be 
eventually settled by the present 
Soviet Government? 

A.—“I have always found that 
any declarations made on this sub- 
ject lead to Stock Exchange maneu- 
vers by unscrupulous persons 
holding Tsarist securities. The 
Franco-Russian counter-claims will 
shortly be considered by a joint 
commission.” 

Q.—You have been quoted as say- 
ing that the Russian Revolution has 
“wiped out” all private debts to 
foreign nationals. How do you jus- 
tify this attitude? 

A.—“When foreigners invested 
in Russia’s mines and vast un- 
tapped resources, it was because 
their profits were greater than 
those to be derived at home. They 













were therefore speculating, and 
must stand their losses as a specu- 
lator or a gambler does.” 

Q.—Then investments in Russia 
since the Revolution are .subject to 
this same risk? 

A.—“By no means! Investments 
in the new Russia are absolutely 
sound, because they are guaranteed 
by our Civil Code. The Harriman 
interests know this, and have ob- 
tained great manganese concessions 
in Georgia.* The production of 
their Georgian Manganese Co. was 
63,000 metric tons last month.” 

Q.—(From a French correspond- 
ent.) Do you realize that the 
French Government has never re- 
pudiated its debts in any way? 

A.—“‘A French politician once 
told me, ‘France recognizes debts 
but doesn’t pay them, while Russia 
doesn’t recognize debts but seeks, 
nevertheless, to see if they cannot 
be arranged.’ ” 

Q.—Is Russia attempting to nego- 
tiate “Locarno” agreements with 
the Baltic States on the one hand 
and the Eastern European States 
on the other? 

A.—“I have not the slightest idea 
what you mean when you say ‘Lo- 
carno’ or ‘the Spirit of Locarno.’ 
If you mean peaceful relations, then 
that is what we have been seek- 
ing for a long time. ... The future 
will show if the Locarno agreement 
really has the pacific character at- 
tributed to it by those participating 
in it, or whether some of them 
will not regret this work after some 
time....I may say that Russia 
has no intention of forming a 
group of states facing the Baltic 
sea or the North sea.” 

Q—Will Russia accept the in- 
vitation of the Council of the League 
of Nations to participate in the 
Special Disarmament Committee 
(TiME, Dec. 21) which is to be 
called in February to prepare for 
an International League Disarma- 
ment Conference? 

A.—“Our negative attitude re- 
garding the League of Nations re- 
mains entirely as it was. The way 
to reach international agreements is 
not, according to us, that which is 
proposed to us. There is another 
way open—by direct and immedi- 
ate agreements with all the other 
countries on all questions that in- 
terest us.... 

“The Soviet cannot accept the 
invitation to the preparatory dis- 
armament conference committee 
because we fear it will prove 
only dilatory intervention. .. . 
We are against years of security 
discussion as a preliminary to dis- 
armament.” 

Q—Do you expect the United 
States to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia in the near fu- 
ture? 

A.—“Economic relations have al- 
ready been resumed. Without hold- 


*“Th. Georgian Socialist Soviet Kepub 
lic, proclaimed at Tiflis in 191%, 
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ing the view which I am about to 
state, I may remark that some 
people think that, since we are al- 
ready able to do business with the 
United States, the resumption of 
diplomatic relations is not neces- 
sary. This attitude may delay prog- 
ress toward the resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations. The general set- 
tlement of international affairs is 
impossible without us.” 


Dramatic Season 

At Washington, U. S. capital, 
the Russian Information Bureau re- 
leased last week a most significant 
sheaf of comments upon the pres- 
ent dramatic season in Moscow: 

The Great Academic Opera and 
Ballet Theatre. A repertoire of the 
standard Russian, French, German 
and Italian operas; and in addi- 
tion such modern compositions as 
The Decembrists by Zolotarev, an 
opera written with a careful his- 
torical basis around the famed 
“Decembrist Revolt” of 1825, and 
produced this year for the first 
time to commemorate its 100th 
anniversary. Likewise, under the 
direction of M. Goleizovsky, a 
series of classic ballets and the 
“ballet satires,” Lalo and Don 
Quixote. 

The Little Academic Dramatic 
Theatre (now in the 101st year of 
its existence). A program made 
up chiefly of plays by Ostrovsky, 
Schiller and Shakespeare; and 
several “serious modern plays of 
a social significance,” together with 
“a travesty on Soviet life,” The 
Commissar’s Brother, by M. Lerner. 

The First and Second Academic 
Art Theatres (i. e., the so-called 
“Moscow Art Theatre” recently 
brought to the U. S. by astute 
Morris Gest). The same repertoire 
with which they appeared in the 
U. S., likewise the Prometheus and 
Oresteia of Aeschylus, a.d Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. 

The Kamerny Theatre. Numer- 
ous realistic dramas, including The 
Hairy Ape by the famed U. S. 
dramatist, Eugene O’Neill. 

Meyerhold’s Theatre. Last minute 
satires on Soviet life, plays sup- 
pressed under the Tsarist régime, 
a bizarrely staged modernistic 
Hamlet, and Roar, China! This 
last, by M. Tretyakov, who has 
recently returned from China, deals 
satirically with the present politi- 
cal muddle there. 

The Theatre of the Revolution 
and Semperante Theatre of Im- 
provization (both founded in 1920). 
Respectively a repertoire of post- 
revolutionary plavs and a series 
of dramas improvised on the spot 
by the actors, in the manner of 
the ancient Italian Commedia 
dell’ Arte. 

The Theatre of Satire. Light 
“reviews” and satiric comedy. 

On Tour. The Musica: Studio of 
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the Moscow Art Theatre, now ap- 
pearing in Manhattan; and the 
State Jewish Theatre, about to 
leave Moscow for a series of Eu- 
ropean engagements. 


Luncheon 


In New York City, financiers 
buzzed excitedly over a luncheon 
given by Vice President Reeve 
Schley of the Chase National Bank 
to the representatives of the All- 
American Textile Syndicate and 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation, 
the latter being the Russian Soviet 
Union’s agency in the U. S. 

The luncheon in question was a 
somewhat unique affair. The in- 
vitation list included, not the usual 
long-haired admirers of communism 
but some of the most eminent, not 
to say hard-boiled, bankers of Wall 
Street. The luncheon was held in 
the spacious Bankers’ Club behind 
closed doors. 

In Russia the news of the lunch- 
eon was construed in the Soviet 
press to constitute “the first out- 
spoken recognition by American 
finance and industry of the im- 
portance of Soviet trade and the 
stability of the Soviet government.” 
When New York reporters waylaid 
poor Mr. Schley and cross-examined 
him as to the accuracy of this pro- 
nouncement, he ascribed the lunch- 
eon to social motives. He in fact 
owed the Soviets a luncheon, since 
last summer they entertained him 


in Russia. 
EGYPT 
Crumbling Sphinx 


Arriving at Manhattan from 
Cairo, one Arthur K. Woodley, civil 
engineer, recounted impressions 
gleaned during a recent visit to the 
Great Sphinx of Giza, as follows: 

“There is grave danger that the 
cracks and fissures which have de- 
veloped in the Sphinx may cause 
it to break up into shapeless chunks 
of stone, unless the efforts at resto- 
ration now being made by the 
Egyptian Government are success- 


oe 

“The Sphinx’s Egyptian beard, 
which descended from the chin to 
the chest, disappeared centuries 
ago; and its loss threw a tremen- 
dous strain on the neck. Now the 
back and sides of. the neck have 
been worn away by the erosion of 
time and there is danger that the 
head may topple off. At present 
the head leans slightly forward, 
but its weight has been eased by 
the breaking off of large parts of 
the head-dress.... 

“Of course everyone knows that 
Napoleon’s soldiers tried to chip 
the face of the Sphinx into the 
likeness of the Corsican. Some of 
his men chipped once too often at 
tne lobe of the left ear, which 
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fell off and nearly crushed five of 
them. ... : 

“At present the Egyptian engi- 
neers are clearing away the sand 
at the base of the figure, and build- 
ing a high protecting wall at a 
little distance, to serve as a sand 
break. ... ; 

“The removal of the sand will 
give the Sphinx a much grander 
appearance. .. .” 


SWITZERLAND 


New President 


On Dec. 31 the one-year term of 
President Dr. Jean M. Musy of the 
Swiss Confederation will expire. 
Last week the Swiss Federal As- 
sembly, the Bundes-Versammlung, 
at Bern, chose as his successor ac- 
cording to custom the Vice Presi- 
dent, M. Henri. Haeberlin, famed 
Swiss barrister, Minister of Justice 
for the past year and sometime 
Premier. 


SPAIN 


Moore Out 


At Madrid el Rey Alfonso XIII 
embraced that genial Pittsburgher, 
Alexander Pollock Moore, U. S. 
Ambassador to Spain, devoted hus- 
band of the late Lillian Russell. 
Mr. Moore, who is said to address 
Alfonso as “Chief”:and the Duke 
of Alba as “Jimmy,” had just offi- 
cially informed his royal friend that 
he was about to resign as Ambassa- 
dor and return to the U. S. 

By way of parting benediction, 
el Rey spoke feelingly as follows: 
“Besides being Ambassador, you 
have always been a friend. Your 
kind sympathy and friendly man- 
ner have obtained everything for 
your country. Moreover, you have 
always helped us and been a great 
friend,” 


DENMARK 
Pack of Cards 


Busy Londoners scurrying home 
from “the city” were arrested last 
week by an appeal from rnewsboy 
throats which was not to be with- 
stood: “Get your Evening News! 
New story by Hans Christian An- 
dersen! Paper, sir?” 

As they whirled home through 
the underground, the purchasers of 
this rare pennyworth perused a 
little story, in the now familiar 
vein, which described the adventures 
of a boy with the kings, queens 
and knaves of a pack of cards. In 
the end all the royal cards are 
burnt, and this dénouement seemed 
commonplace enough to most of the 
stolid Londoners. Here and there, 
however, there was one who re- 
membered that as an old man 
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Hans Andersen trembled for his 
safety because of that ending. In 
the year 1868, when the story was 
written, it was not wise to talk ‘of 
burning even cardboard kings in 
Denmark. 





© International 


ALEx P. Moore 
Alfonso spoke warmly 
(See SpaIn) 


A few years earlier the present 
ruling house of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Gliicksburg had _ dis- 
placed the Oldenburgs upon the 
Danish throne. The Oldenbtrgs, 
notably Frederik VI, had been pa- 
trons of Hans Andersen. Hence 
Fabulist Andersen’s friends warned 
him that the publication of the 
story might brand him as disloyal 
to the new reigning house. Ever 
easily frightened, he cautiously sup- 
pressed the manuscript, which was 
only recently unearthed by Herr 
Julius Clausen of the Royal Library 
at Copenhagen. 


It was the ironic fate of Hans 
Andersen that he aspired vainly to 
almost every form of literary com- 
position except the one in which 
he excelled. It was the tragedy 
of this neurotic genius’s life that 
even the women he loved would 
not have him. He was the original 
“ugly duckling,” and he _ never 
evolved into anything better than 
an ugly drake. After following 


Jenny Lind, famed “Swedish Night- 
ingale,” over half the world, he 
died in discontented bachelorhood at 


Rolighed, his famed estate near 
Copenhagen. 


Friends of Andersen have alleged 
that on at least one occasion his 
wit came to the rescue of his tim- 
idity where royalty was concerned. 
Frederik VII, grandson of Ander- 
sen’s original benefactor, Frederik 
VI, challenged the aged fabulist to 
a drinking bout. He accepted, but 
bribed a royal servitor to fill the 
silver cup passed to him with water. 
Some hours later, Frederik, by 
then in no mood to be trifled with, 
detected the fraud. “Cheat! Will 
you pledge your King in water?” 

Trembling but clear-headed, An- 
dersen parried all rebuke: “Sire! 
As I drink to my King the water 
changes to wine!” 


CHINA 
Chaos 


Japanese Intervention. From 
Tokyo a cold decisive message 
clicked out over the cables: “By 
order of General M. Kawai, Chief 
of the Japanese General Staff, 
and with the consent 
Prince Regent of Japan and Pre- 
mier Kato, 3,500 Japanese troops 
have been despatched to Mukden, 
[capital of the Chinese provinces of 
Manchuria]. This action is taken 
at the request of the consuls of the 
Great Powers at Mukden, who have 
asked protection for their nationals 
from the armies of the Chinese mil- 
itary leaders, Chang Tso-lin and 
Kiio Sung-lien, now attempting to 
engage each other a few miles from 
the city. At present 300 Japa- 
nese troops, detailed to guard the 
South Manchuria railway, are keep- 
ing the two armies apart.” 

Postponement. The Extra-terri- 
toriality Conference of the nine 
Powers (signatories to the 
Chinese treaties negotiated at 
President Harding’s famed “Wash- 
ington Disarmament Conference”) 
was indefinitely postponed because 
of the extremely chaotic political 
situation now existing in China 
(TIME, Dec. 21, et ante). The con- 
ferees were to have assembled at 
Peking last week, where the Nine- 
Power Chinese Customs Conference 
is at present marking time owing to 
the impotence of “the Peking Gov- 
ernment of China,” with which 
both conferences expected to deal. 

Feng v. Li. The attack launched 
by Super-Tuchun Feng, “The Chris- 
tian Protector of Peking,’ upon 
General Li Ching-ling, the Civil 
Governor of Chihle (Time, Dec. 
21), continued and showed signs 
of developing into a notable en- 
gagement. Because of this fracas 
Peking was completely cut off from 
railroad communication with the 
seacoast, since the embattled forces 
blew up numerous bridges on the 
Peking-Tientsin railway. 





THE THEATRE 





New Plays 


Lysistrata. The much-discussed 
Moscow Art Theatre Musical Stu- 
dio has finally arrived. In case 
you have not been a party to the 
discussion, let it be noted that this 
troupe is a musical offshoot of the 
Moscow Art Theatre with which Mor- 
ris Gest some seasons back showed 
our confident citizens what time, 
brains and artistry could do for 
certain phases of theatrical pro- 
duction. There was only one moot 
point on the opening night; that 
was just where the musical fea- 
ture came in. There were trumpets 
and a good supply of choral sing- 
ing, but the play was in no sense 
an opera, light or otherwise. It 
is said that subsequent productions 
will depend more fully on voice 
and orchestra. : 

Lysistrata is of course Aris- 
tophanes’ ancient comedy of femin- 
ism. The Russians have chosen to 
exhibit an extremely rowdy and 
briskly amusing version. If the 
police commissioner could under- 
stand it there would certainly be 
difficulties. But he cannot nor can 
much of the population, and what 
does anybody care about the morals 
of anyone so obviously peculiar as 
to speak Russian? 

Acting, make-up and particular- 
ly mass effects are presented with 
the uncanny force and fidelity for 
which this group is famous. For 
those who enjoyed the Moscow Art 
Theatre this production is de- 
cidedly a necessity. 


The Wise-Crackers. Gilbert Seldes, 
self-appointed arbiter of the stage, 
the screen and literature, has 
abruptly dropped his defense and 
written a play. He did more than 
drop his defense; he tied his hands 
behind his back. For his play is 
one of the most astoundingly in- 
efficient that the oldest inhabitant 
can recall from the pen of a pre- 
sumably intelligent person. 

The play was courageous at 
least. The author deliberately at- 
tacked the shrewd, irreverent group 
that eats luncheon at the Algon- 
quin Hotel, Manhattan, jests bit- 
terly at life and works. Mr. Seldes, 
though much in their line of work, 
has never been a member of the 
group. When he set out to write 
an impression of their home life 
and their hilarity, he put his head 
squarely in the _ lion’s mouth. 
Whereupon the lion on the opening 
night roared happily and closed 
his jaws. 

The hero was the wittiest man 
in Manhattan. His wife left him 
because he was so witty that he 
never had time to be serious. All 
of which fell pretty flat, as Mr. 
Seldes neglected to supply him 
with one real witticism during 
the evening. 





Chivalry. The theatrical season 
suffered another rousing thump on 
the back when this old-time melo- 
drama landed. It is one of those 
things about a poor girl who had 
no chance and ended up by shooting 
the wicked old employer who in- 
troduced her to a life of shameful 
indolence. 

This play however differs sharp- 
ly in one prominent particular. It 
is proved that the employer was 
really a good sort after all (a bit 
weak, to be sure), and the girl a 
nasty little schemer. All this 
comes out in the final courtroom 
scene where the girl is acquitted 
by the kindly male jury only to 
have her attorney (after the ver- 
dict was carefully won) turn on 
them and tell the truth. 

Violet Heming played the girl 
with burning emphasis, and Ed- 
mund Breese, staunch veteran, the 
lawyer. 


So That’s That lasted only four 
performances. So that’s that. 


Houdini. The man of mystery is 
in town for a limited engagement 
in a show all his own. There are, 
to be sure, certain interludes for 
singers and dancers and comedy 
while Houdini is upstairs changing 
his strait-jacket for the next es- 
cape. But the magician is the 
main spring of entertainment, and 
powerfully so. He gets out of the 
most hideous torture machines and 
performs the most incredible mira- 
cles. He includes a revelation of 
the practices of fake mediums (all 
mediums are fake according to 
Houdini). The show will be on the 
road all the rest of the season. Of 
its type it is unexcelled. 


The Man Who Never Died. The 
determined and generally erratic 
Provincetown Playhouse is again 
busy with a wild experiment. From 
the pen of Charles Webster, an 
actor, they have produced a play 
about a man who discovers the 
secret of eternal life. This secret 
is not a matter of potions and 
glands; it is rather some spiritual 
understanding of the future so sat- 
isfying that the casual troubles of 
the world do not wear out the body. 
All this comes out in the last half 
of the play. The first half is a 


murder mystery very much like 
that in any Broadway mystery 
play, except not so entertaining. 
The last acts resemble the average 
Provincetown experiment—variously 
acted and inclined to grope. 
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Open House. Helen MacKellar, 
who was the target of so much 
grimy advertising in The Good Bad 
Woman fuss, does not seem to be 
a lucky picker. This latest is one 
of the vast flood of inferior pieces 
that have come along lately. It is 
about a_ big-business man who 
forced his wife to flirt with pros- 
pective customers and thus assist 
in the acquisition of great con- 
tracts. The play was bad and most 
of the acting, Miss MacKellar’s ex- 
cepted, was very bad indeed. 








Merchants of Glory. The Theatre 
Guild has selected a War play 
which is possibly just a trifle 
blunted by the years since the 


Armistice. It tells of a French 
father whose son was killed in the 
conflict and who has been thriving 
ever since on his grief. He is a 
hero; he is to be elected to public 
office because the public has be- 
come so sympathetic with his sor- 
row. Just at the wrong moment 
the dead offspring turns up and 
trips the old man up. 

At the opening there was outcry 
from certain professional observers 
that this play and its production 
were not worthy of the Theatre 
Guild. Probably this is true. They 
have done too many truly great 
things in the past to mark time 
as they do here. Yet there is one 
great comfort. When the Theatre 
Guild slows up and does a relatively 
inexpert production, the results are 
still several leagues ahead of so 
many of the others managers’ best. 
You will not dislike Merchants of 
Glory. 







The Dybbuk. It has remained for 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, tiny 
and difficult of access, to give what 
is probably the most inspiring and 
eventful entertainment of the sea- 
son. Entertainment is scarcely the 
word, since The Dybbuk has been 
described as a pocket edition of 
The Miracle, doing for the Jewish 
religion what that stately spectacle 
did for Christianity. 

Legend nourishes the play. Into 
the spirit of a lovelorn girl enters 
the spirit of her dead lover, driven 
from her by the mean ambition of 
her family. It must be exorcised 
by mighty, most holy incantation. 

No sense of the mysterious, 
shadowy glory of the play and its 
production can be translated in 
these brief sentences. The sorrow 
of centuries and the majesty of a 
great ration are prisoned in the 
tiny theatre. And strangely enough 
Mary Ellis, once original prima 
donna of the highly colored, highly 
contemporary musical comedy, Rose- 
Marie, is the leading actress, giv- 
ing a performance for which a 
playwright prays. 
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CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Joanna. If you go to see this 
one, lay no blame here. It is cheap 
and purple philosophy about mid- 
night bathing parties, why girls 
go wrong, and all that. 


Time, the Comedian. Frederick 
and Fanny Hatton wrote a novel 
in which Lew Cody, Mae Busch 
and Creighton Hale have been 
blended with thoughtful, valuable 
effect. It is about a wife who de- 
serts a husband, is in turn de- 
serted by a lover, and occupies her- 
self at the conclusion by protect- 
ing her daughter from the latter. 
Miss Busch is better than four out 
of five who attain stardom. For 
once she has a chance and a di- 
rector. This latter, curious to re- 
late, is Robert Z. Leonard, whilom 
husband of Mae Murray and direc- 
torially responsible for many of 
that lady’s worst endeavors on the 
screen. 


A Woman of the World. Pola 
Negri in a light comedy is unusual. 
The light comedy is only fairly 
comic, which is rather more usual. 
She plays a European temptress 
who pounces down upon a small 
Iowa town and quite disrupts the 
population, including the stalwart 
and belligerent sheriff. 


The Splendid Crime. Bebe Daniels 
is always entertaining, and a girl 
crook who reforms is always en- 
tertaining. And neither is a mat- 
ter for incoherent eulogy. 


The Golden Cocoon. This is an- 
other error. It is a political story 
about a girl with a suspicious past 
which is about to rise up and smite 
her legislative husband on the eve 
of election day. It is played by 
Helene Chadwick and solved with 
a pistol shot. 


ART 


Harriman Exhibition 


Mrs. E. H. Harriman is a very 
generous and discerning patron of 
the arts. She recently organized 
an exhibition of French, English 
and American art, which she has 
already exhibited in London and 
Paris. Last week the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries announced that 
the tri-national show will be pre- 
sented there in April. 

Critics noted that the work of 
many artists who are members of 


Drawn by 

Captain John W. Thomason, Jr. 
for his story 

“The Conquest of Mike** 


Mike would elevate his smart slim body on his haunches, 
and stand as steady as the best of them.— Page 17 


If You Love a Dog — 


**The Conquest of Mike,’’ by Captain John W. 
Thomason, Jr., of the Marines, is your story. 
If you love a rollicking yarn, don’t miss it. 
Captain. Thomason’s Marines, already made 
famous by his pen and his drawings, engage in 
a comic Central American Revolution. It is a 
part of the distinctive fiction in the January 
Scribner's Magazine, which also includes John 
Galsworthy’s new novel, ‘‘The Silver Spoon.” 


~ in Scribner’s ~ always the 
best of the new writers — first 


the Grand Central Galleries As- 
sociation has been pointedly omit- 
ted from Mrs. Harriman’s exhibi- 
tion. So has that of a good many 
famed Englishmen and Frenchmen. 
But although the omissions in this, 
as in every other international ex- 
hibition, will lead to discussion, 
possibly even to ill-feeling, not 
even the disgruntled artists them- 
selves could question the patrician 
disinterestedness of a lady who is 
one of the most noted sponsors of 
good art in this country. She was 
helped in choosing the American 


artists by Marius de Zayas, art 
dealer; the English by Ambrose 
McEvoy and Augustus E. John; 
the French by Camille Mauclair, 
critic. 


At the time of the death of her 
husband, the late Edward H. Harri- 
man, Mrs. Harriman was called 
“the richest and most important 
business woman in the world.” In 
one of the briefest wills ever filed, 
he made her sole executrix of 
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$140,000,000. None of the five 
Harriman children received a pen- 
ny. Mrs. Harriman was careful in 
the education of the children. She 
had them taught to ride as soon 
as they could toddle, and never 
let them understand, until they 
reached years of discretion, that 
their father was more than ordi- 
narily rich. 

Mrs. Harriman is tall, slender, 
grave. Because she likes trees, she 
gave $80,000 to found a chair of 
Forestry at Yale; because she likes 
music, she is the founder and main 
support of the American Orchestral 
Society; because she appreciates 
art, she is planning to hold her 
tri-national exhibition annually. 


Pennell’s Book 


The chief requisites for an enter- 
taining talker are an exuberant 
vanity, a wit modified by the ability 
to eriticize a remark before it is 
made, and above all something to 
talk about. Joseph Pennell, famed 
etcher, has entertained a great 
many people—great authors whose 
books he has illustrated, pressmen 
who have interviewed him, artists 
who have asked him to dinner, 
ladies’ clubs before which he has 
lectured on his own life and works. 
Thousands of sincere admirers have 
said to him: “Oh, Mr. Pennell, you 
do talk so splendidly you really 
ought to put it all down in a book.” 

This remark never failed to 
please him because he knew that it 
was true. Now he has acted upon 
it.* He has told what he remem- 
bers of Philadelphia in Civil War 
days, when he was going to a 
Quaker School. ‘ (“Teacher, what is 
a concubine?” “Thee stay in at re- 
cess, Sally Jane, and I’ll tell thee.’’) 
- He has told how he went into busi- 
ness to make money and made il- 
lustrations instead; how he drank 
coffee in the Venice of the ’80s with 
William Dean Howells, Henry 
James, F. Marion Crawford; what 
he knows about Andrew Lang, Ed- 
mund Gosse, Wells, Shaw, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith (“whom I never could 
stand personally, or his writings 
either”). He has told why he was 
asked to write Whistler’s biography; 
how he came to introduce to the 
world of art that very pale and 
precious exquisite, Aubrey Vincent 
Beardsley. 

For the rest, he has put down the 
adventures which have come to him 
during that part of his life which 
he has devoted to recording, with 
etching needle and _ lithographic 
chalk, the industrial life of the 
U. S. and Europe, all in a sturdy 
and magnificently printed book, 
adorned with countless of his own 
etchings, drawings, lithographs. 


*THE ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUSTRATOR— 
Joseph Pennell—Little, Brown ($12.50). 











TIME 
RELIGION 


Lord’s Day 


When men of known worth lend 
their names to unpopular causes, 
observers are apt to look closely to 
see if they can discover some value, 
hitherto overlooked, in the thing 
advocated. Among unpopular is- 
sues, one of the least favored is 
the campaign of certain church- 
men to close all theatres, play- 
grounds, amusement parks on Sun- 
days, and limit the amusement of 
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Dr. W. T. GRENFELL 


“We always stood for keeping 
Sunday a day of rest.” 


the public to churchgoing, which 
these churchmen consider amuse- 
ment enough. Last week the “Lord’s 
Day alliance,” as these churchmen 
eall their association, held its an- 
nual meeting in Manhattan, ap- 
pointed a committee to report judges 
and county officials who belittle 
Sunday laws, commended Post- 
master General Harry S. New for 
closing all postoffices on Christmas 
Day. And among the men of 
known worth who would have liked 
to attend that meeting was Dr. 
W. T. Grenfell, famed “Angel of 
Labrador,” explorer, missioner. He 
wrote in a letter: “We always 
stood for keeping Sunday as a day 
of rest among our deep-sea fisher- 
men. and all this froth talk by sel- 
fish and self-indulgent people about 
Blue Laws and the throwing about 
of cynicism can never affect the 
issue. Those people and those col- 
lections of people called nations, 
where Sunday is kept as a day of 
rest, are the best and happiest 
every time.” 

President Coolidge sent the Alli- 
ance “Best wishes for a thorough- 
ly successful anniversary.” 


At Rome 
Spuming, plunging, bumping dol- 
phins, the steamship Conte Bian- 
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camano rushed across the stormy 
Mediterranean last week with His 
Eminence Patrick Joseph Cardinal 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York, 
priest of Sancta Maria in Via in 
Rome. Cardinal Hayes had with 
him his entourage and the last 
U. S. contingent of Holy Year pil- 
grims, for on Christmas Eve the 
Holy Doors close on this year of 
jubilee. For that ceremony they 
arrived in Naples in good time; 
but they reached Rome late by 
one day to attend the resplendent, 
the rare Public (Extraordinary) 
Consistory at which five Cardinals 
received their red hats; and late 
by five days for Cardinal Hayes 
to add his placet (it pleases! or 
yes!) to the naming of four of 
these in Secret (or Ordinary) Con- 
sistory. 

At that Secret Consistory in the 
Hall of the Consistory, faced by 
the Sacred College of his scarlet- 
robed Cardinals, sat white-clad 
Pius XI, once Achille Ratti, but 
since Feb. 12, 1922, His Holiness 
the Pope, Bishop of Rome and 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, Successor 
of Saint Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, Supreme Pontiff of the 
Universal Church, Patriarch of the 
West, Primate of Italy, Archbishop 
and Metropolitan of the Roman 
Province, Sovereign of the Tem- 
poral Dominions of the Holy Ro- 
man Church. 

Four names at least His Holi- 
ness spoke to his silent audience. 

1) Bonaventura Cerretti, Arch- 
bishop of Corinth, now apostolic 
nuncio in Paris, onetime auditor 
of the apostolic delegation in the 
U . 


> ae 
2) Enrico Gasparri, recently 
apostolic nuncio in Brazil, nephew 


of His Eminence Peter Cardinal 
Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State 
and Camerlengo, prospective admin- 
istrator of certain papal functions 
should the Pope die; 

8) Patrick O’Donnell, Archbishop 
of Armagh, who cleaned “poteen” 
(Irish moonshine) from his dio- 
cese by making penitent drinkers 
walk miles for absolution; 

4) Alessandro Verde, Secretary 
of the Congregation of Rites, one 
of the most learned theologians of 
the Roman ecclesiasts. : 

For His Eminence Enrico Cardi- 


nal Gasparri, nephew of a living 
Cardinal, His Holiness had to dis- 
pense from his Church rule: “In 
keeping with the provisions for 
the promotion to the nobility, il- 
legitimates, even when legitimated 
by later marriage, are ‘eligible, 
also the fathers of legitimate chil- 
dren, nephews of cardinals and 
those related to a cardinal in the 
first or second degree of con- 
sanguinity. Of course the Pope 
can occasionally disnense from 
these qualifying conditions.°’ 

As the Pope named these four, 
each cardinal present rose in his 
place, lifted his scarlet biretta as 





Thousands Budget To Fortunes by 
this expert accountant’s system 


Send for FREE 
ONE-WEEK 


inspection 


this big helpful book 
containing budget sys- 
tem and record sheets 
for family expenses for 
4 years. 


Do you also THINK you cannot save ? 


F A $2,800-a-year man, with a wife, three chil- 
dren and dignity to support, can save $23 a 
month—every month—how much can you save? 


If he—a small town school principal—can use 
this monthly saving to swing a mortgage on 
acreage at the town’s outskirts, and after 4 years 
sell half the land for double the cost of it all, can’t 
you also find some highly profitable investment 
for saving? 


One more question: If literally thousands of 
men and women, with incomes from $1,500 to 
$15,000, have found that ONE-TENTH and more 
of their incomes slip away without buying any- 
thing worth-while, isn’t it worth-while finding out 
just where and WHY your whole income VAN- 
ISHES? 


There is only one way to answer those questions—by 
budgeting your income and keeping daily expense records. 


When you write down in a real book every cent you spend 
you are astounded at the sum of pennies frittered away. 
You stop the daily leaks and yet you don’t feel any sacrifice. 


When you decide what proportion of income you should 
spend on amusements, on clothing, on food, etc. you get a 
BIG THRILL in keeping within the limits. And you get 
keen buying sense—more for your money. 


No skimping on essentials is necessary, no miserliness, 
You STOP only WASTE. 


That is the simplicity of budgeting. In truth, itis: 
to prosperity or Bungle into poverty. 


Budget 


Any sacrifice of happiness? In this race against the 
H. C. L. the only happy ones are those in the lead. The 
laggers are miserablefurther behind every lap. 


This is the Woolson’s Economy Expense Book, sent to 
you for FREE Inspection if you'll fill out the coupon: simple, 
clear instructions on how to budget your income and followed 
by complete expense record pages for 4 years. It is bound 
in black durable grained Fabrikoid covers (more durable 
than leather) and gold stamped. It is a worthy, business- 
like book for the whole household to use. 


Big opportunities now 


THESE are boom times. Investments double and triple. 
These present years are probably the most important 
ones of this century for us to save and invest. Happiness 
for our whole life is at stake. 

That is why these simple instructions on budgeting 
written by an expert accountant for his family—should be 
used by all whether income is big, or small. It is why the 
2 or 3 minutes daily for keeping the expense records are 
“set with diamonds.” 


Send for Woolson’s Economy Expense Book and examine it 
for 7 days without cost. Picture yourself and family keeping 
the complete records and thereby keeping a goodly part of your 
income. If you like the picture keep and use the book, and 
pay for it. If not, return it. 


GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY, 

120A, West 32nd Street, 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: Send me, for one week’s free examination, your large 
4 year edition of Woolson’s Economy Expense Book, bound in grained 
Fabrikoid, gold stamped, and containing family budget system with 
expense records for 4 years. I will either send you $2.50, the full 
price in one week, or return the book. 
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sign of agreement or mayhap re- 
tained it in firm objection. Who, 
if any, dissented from the Pope’s 
nomination, no outsider will ever 
know, for each cardinal has gone 
through the ceremony of _ the 
“opening and closing of the mouth” 
as token of his silence on papal 
matters. 

Monday afternoon three of the 
nominees (Cardinal Cerretti must 
stay watchfully in Paris to guard 
the frail French-Vatican relations) 
were summoned to the Pope’s 
apartments. In the antechamber a 
sottoguardaroba handed each his 
scarlet zucchetto. Capped they pro- 
ceeded into the presence of His 
Holiness who placed on each his 
scarlet biretta—the four-cornered, 
pinched-top cap—then heard their 
oaths to defend conscientiously 
the papal bulls concerning non- 
alienation of the possessions of the 
Roman Church, nepotism, papal 
elections, and cardinalitial dignity. 
Last May 30, two Spanish prelates 
were elevated to the scarlet: Eusta- 
chio Ilundain y Esteban, Archbishop 
of Seville, and Vincenzo Casanova y 
Marzol, Archbishop of Granada. 
The day before Cardinal Hayes’ ar- 
rival, before an immense throng of 
royalty, nobility, ambassadors and 
Holy Year pilgrims packed in the 
great basilica of St. Peter’s, the 
five new cardinals heard Pius XI 
order from his raised throne: “Ac- 
cipe galerum rubrum!” (Take the 
red hat!), and each had held over 
his head by a master of ceremonies 
the low-crowned, wide, curled-brim 
red hat of the cardinal. Brother 
cardinals caught them by the el- 
bows and kissed them on _ both 
cheeks; the queerly plump Sistine 
choir sang; His Holiness departed; 
all cardinals adjourned to sing a 
Te Deum; the happy audience de- 
parted. i 


After the Secret Consistory, Pius 
XI made public his allocution to the 
Sacred College of Cardinals. He 
wrote: 

“In truth, if the pilgrims can say 
that they were able freely and 
safely to circulate in the streets of 
this centre of Catholicism, they can- 
not but have noticed that the same 
cannot be said of the Vicar of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the Father of 
all the Faithful, whom they were 
unable to approach and see except 
by crossing the threshold which He 
himself, so long as present condi- 
tions continue, neither can nor must 
cross.” 

Yet everyone knows that the Vat- 
ican is somewhat resigned to the 
confiscation of the Papal States by 
Italy; would be content if Italy 
would allot in fee simple, free from 
secular suzerainty, a narrow strip 
of land from Rome to the Tiber es- 
tuary, so that the Pope could have 
his own seaport, could travel abroad 
without touching Italian soil. 

In his allocution he deplored civil 
unrest in Italy; expressed sorrow 
for the tenseness between the 
Church and the governments of 


Chile, Argentina, Mexico and 
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CARDINAL CERRETTI 
. . - laid pipe lines 


Czechoslovakia; rejoiced over bet- 
ter conditions in France, Poland 
and Bavaria; announced the exten- 
sion of the jubilee to the 700th cen- 
tenary of Saint Francis d’Assisi. 
In 1928, the Ecumenical Council, 
which Italy’s union in 1870 caused 
to be suspended, will probably be 
resumed where it left off. At that 
time many questions on the re- 
uniting of schismatics, possibly the 
“Old Catholics” and perhaps even 
some Anglicans, will come up for 
the consideration of the 2,000 bish- 
ops and their assistants who will 
attend. 

While his brethren received their 
red hats, His Eminence Bonaven- 
tura Cardinal Cerretti worked hard 
in Paris. Not for him the splendors 
of the Extraordinary Consistory at 
Rome, nor the Kiss of Peace, nor 
the blessing from the Pope’s own 
mouth. He had work to do, concil- 
iating this one, that one; making a 
connection here, there; laying pipe 
lines; establishing the strength of 
the Church in France. But shortly 
a papal ablegate will speed to him 
with the princely vestments of the 
cardinal and in the presence of 
Louis Ernest Cardinal Dubois, 
Archbishop of Paris, of Paulinus 
Peter Cardinal Andrieu, Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, of President Dou- 
mergue of France, of many digni- 
taries of State and Church, with 
great splendor and show he will 
don his zucchetto, his biretta, his 
red hat. 


Friday’s Feast 

Fridays for Catholics and Angli- 
cans are days of abstinence 
through the year, for pious folk 
would keep in perpetual grief for 
the crucifixion of Jesus on Good 
Friday. And yet in certain years 
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one Friday becomes a day of joy, 
of feasting—the Friday on which 
Christmas falls, as this year. The 
Nativity blots out the shadow of 
death; birth is more important 
than death. 


EDUCATION 


In Brooklyn 


Brooklyn, a borough of New 
York City, has as populous and 
bustling an industrial section as 
any city on this continent, but 
over its residential district, over 
drowsing brownstone-fronted streets, 
lingers the breath of a vanished 
century. The churches on many 
corners, the winking brass _bell- 
knobs on front doors, the window 
boxes and plush curtains, all speak 
of a civic pride that clings anxious- 
ly to dwindling incunabula. It is 
not a matter of tradition, for most 
of the old families have moved to 
Manhattan. “Foreigners” and their 
blowsy women cook goulash and 
whip children in the houses where 
40 years ago candles shone in crystal 
girandoles, and violins complained 
all night. A newspaper writer re- 
cently referred to Brooklyn as the 
“City of a Thousand Freaks,” and 
many of the throwbacks who still 
live there are queer sticks indeed. 
You see them scurrying along the 
sidewalk on obscure errands, bab- 
bling cheerfully to themselves; 
some wear Dundreary whiskers, 
some the plaid breeches of a fin- 
de-siécle “sport,” and many of 
them, particularly on sunny days, 
carry umbrellas. 

Brooklyn has a greater popula- 
tion than Philadelphia, St. Louis 
or Buenos Aires, and in the great 
hordes of its citizens it numbers 
5,000 boys and girls who are stu- 
dents at the College of the City 
of New York. Every morning 
these students have to get up and 
hurry to the subway and travel 
many miles to their classes. The 
amount they spend a year on car- 
fare alone would pay the interest 
on two million dollars. They waste 
their time, strength, money, in the 
subway. So said public-spirited cit- 
izens last week, leading up to the 
statement that Brooklyn needs a 
college of its own. 

A statement by Edward C. Blum, 
genial president of Abraham & 
Straus (“the Perfect Store”), 
summed the matter up: “Brooklyn 
with its more than 2,000,000 popu- 
lation can support an institution of 
collegiate degree very easily. The 
institutions of that character in 
Brooklyn now, although they are 
private, are crowded to capacity 
and there are many waiting to 
enter or go elsewhere for their 


studies.” 





Too Late! 


Christmas Day is over. Santa Claus is closed. People who write him a letter 
today will get no present until Dec. 25, 1926. 


BUT THERE ARE WAYS OF SECURING HIGH GRADE PRESENTS 


other than by writing letters to Santa Claus. As everyone knows, TIME has 
offered substantial cash prizes for: 


I. The best letters written by 


PARENTS or TEACHERS 


telling: 
1) Why is (or is not) TIME just as important for boys and girls as it is for fully grown men 
and women? 


2) Why do boys and girls like (or dislike) to read TIME? 
II. The best letters written by 


BOYS or GIRLS 


1) Why is TIME just as important for boys and girls as it is for fully grown men and 


women? 
2) Why do boys and girls like to read TIME? 


THESE PRIZES ARE: 


FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS FOR BOYS, GIRLS 


One First Prize $100.00 $100.00 
One Second Prize 50.00 50.00 
One Third Prize 25.00 25 .00 
Five Fourth Prizes 10 .00(each) 10 .00(each) 
Ten Fifth Prizes 5.00(each) 5.00(each) 


CONDITIONS 
PARENTS, TEACHERS ? BOYS, GIRLS 


1) Letters may be any length but preferably between 200 and 1) Letters may be any length but preferably between 200 and 
500 words. words. 

pb rhs 2) Any boy or girl who will be under 19 years of age on January 
22, 1926, is eligible. 

3) The age of the author of each letter will be taken into account 
in judging the letter. Consequently, the age of each author 


2) Any person not employed by TIME who is a parent or a 
teacher on January 22, 1926, is eligible. 
3) Only parents and Souciere 4 ete to compete. Conse- 
quently a statement to the effect that the author is a parent . 
or teacher must accompany each letter. pm bine ipenes Dig letter and must be vouched for by 
Sposa — a genpecy a ae ant TIME 4) Contest closes midnight, January 22, and announcement 
Of award will be made in the February 1 issue o} ¢ of award will be made in the February 1 issue of TIME. 
The judges will be announced later. . 5) The judges will be announced later. 
Address your letters to: Education Editor 6) Address your letters to: Education Editor 
c/o TIME c/o TIME 
25 West 45th Street 25 West 45th Street 
N. ¥ y N 


New York, N. Y, New York, N. Y. 


WRITE YOUR LETTER TODAY 
THE CONTESTS CLOSE AT MIDNIGHT, JANUARY 22 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
25 W. 45th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Overcrowding 


is 
Unnecessary 


Sh I 


RANSFER time 

will reveal your - 
files in their true 
light and supply the : 
reason for all your fi 
past troubles—lost letters and delays 
in filing and finding—that have 
caused annoyance and expense. Flat 
manila folders will not take care of 
excess correspondence and remain 
upright in the filing cabinet. Their 
indexes slip out of sight and they 
fail miserably to hold their contents 
in a neat, orderly manner. 

NOW, when correspondence is to be trans- 

ferred, is the time to try a file pocket of 


special construction, designed to eliminate 
these evils. 


lerte 





VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are the answer, They will expand as the 


apers increase. They always stand upright 
in the filing cabinet with their index tabs in 
plain view. Constructed of “Paperoid,” a 
pure rope stock, they will outlast twenty, or 
more, flat manila folders. 


CAN BE USED IN ANY VERTICAL 
FILING SYSTEM 


Send the coupon below for a 
FREE VERTEX Pocket for trial 
in your own files. No further 
obligation. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 


Durable Filing Containers 


925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
CUT HERE 


Please send for examination and trial a free 
samp'e of BUSHNELL’S “VERTEX” Paperoid 
File Pocket, as described in Dec. 28th TIME. 
Name of Firm 
adres 
Home of Porson inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired? 





If special size is required, send sample of sheet 
to be filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCIENCE 


Fund 


The National Academy of Sci- 
ences is seeking a fund which shall 
yield two million dollars annually 
to establish national research fel- 
lowships for the ablest scientists, 
so that they may devote their en- 
tire time to research in pure sci- 
ence instead of having to teach 
or employ their talents_in the com- 
mercial field. If secured, this fund 
will free scientists from money wor- 
ries and constitute the greatest 
help to scientific research since 
the organization of the Carnegie 
and Rockefeller Foundations. 
Twenty-five leading U. S. scien- 
tists are to serve on the Board 
of Trustees to administer the 
fund. 


Soundless 


“You lousy momzer, I don’t 
know why I ever married you. 
I’m going back to...” “Eddie 
Tilyou and his big-time melody 
boys will broadcast by special re- 
quest ‘Culoombia, the Chem of the 
...” “Quack, quack...” “Bryant 
1840...” “I guess you would like 
a girl to bow down and kiss your 
dirty foot whenever you treat her 
mean, but just lemme tell you... .” 
“The shrine of each patriot’s de- 
votion...” “Quack, quack.. .” 
“Not Bryant 1480! How many 
times should I say...” “If you 
ever lay your little finger on me 
again I’ll holler. I mean it! .. .” 
“Quack... quack...” “I want 
to spik to Ethel .. .” 

Thousands of U. S. apartment 
houses are afflicted with noises like 
these. Can anything be done to 
keep you from hearing simultane- 
ously the matrimonial differences of 
the slovenly young couple upstairs, 
the radio in 4-A, the quacking of 
the saxophone across the hall and 
the telephonic improprieties of the 
bachelor below? Steel girders, 
plaster and cement can muffle but 
never quite extinguish sound; but 
last week a scientist came forward 
with the statement that noise can 
be kept out of a room just as well 
as a snowstorm can; that a scream 
can be locked up. He, Dr. Paul 
Heyl, Chief of the U. S. sound 
laboratory (Bureau of Standards), 
has invented a sound-proof parti- 
tion, which he demonstrated in 
Washington. On a_ night when 
two dances were being’ given 
in the Mayflower Hotel—a char- 
ity ball in one ballroom and a 
party for members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps in another—he put up 
his partition between the two dance 
floors. 

Time came for the first dance. 
A nine-piece orchestra struck up a 
fox-trot in the charity ball room; 
in the diplomatic ballroom an or- 
chestra of strings played a waltz. 
There was no confusion. The diplo- 
mats did not hear a single ribald 
chuckle of jazz; the charity strut- 
ters were not bored by the sup- 


plications of fiddle strings. Re- 
porters asked Dr. Heyl questions, 
Said he: “The partition is made 
of hair felt, supported by thin 
boards of sugar-cane fibre, and the 
musical sounds become tangled and 
lost in this wilderness of hair and 
fibre. Hair, fibre and similar pli- 
able substances, we have found, en- 
mesh and deaden sound which would 
vibrate through the strongest steel.” 


MEDICINE 


Spahlinger Imperiled 


In Carouge, Geneva, Switzerland, 
for some years Dr. Henry Spah- 
linger, famed scientist, has worked 
to perfect a remedy for tubercu- 
losis. In 1919 he discovered a se- 
rum which attracted much atten- 
tion from the medical profession; 
since then he has made steady ad- 
vances, so that now his serum, far 
stronger than the original discov- 
ery, is said to cure an ordinary case 
in six months, a so-called “hope- 
less” case in a year and a half. 
But last week a couple .of bailiffs 
threatened to take up their abode 
in the institute at Carouge. Dr. 
Spahlinger’s creditors were getting 
anxious. Standing among his test 
tubes and retorts, he turned a hag- 
gard face upon reporters: “My 
whole work of 17 years will fall to 
pieces in the near future unless fi- 
nancial aid is forthcoming... .” 


Blue Man 


In London recently Professor 
Joseph Barcroft, world authority on 
chemical reactions of the blood, 
stepped out of a glass case. His 
face, arms, lips, ears and nose 
had turned blue. His torso was a 
barrel of barred indigo; his legs 
two uncertain aquamarine tendrils; 
even his nails were blue. He 
looked like a figure from a futuris- 
tic painting. But this blue man 
laughed, chatted and showed to ad- 
miring fellow-scientists the notes 
of observations he had made on his 
blood-reactions during the week he 
had spent in that glass case. His 
blueness was caused by the fact 
that the case was almost entirely 
airless. A small motor pumped 
through a cranny only “the mini- 
mum amount of air necessary to 
sustain life.” Stretching his length 
on an operating table, he had his 
arteries opened, his blood tested. 
He was glad to be blue, because 
this color change and the blood 
tests proved that he was right in 
his theory that there is not enough 
oxygen in the blood to compensate 
for loss of air even under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

Last week Professor Barcroft 
was appointed Professor of Physi- 
ology at Cambridge. 
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Barcroft 
F Physi- 


When a man, 38 years of age, who has beea working 
at a moderate salary all his life, suddenly awakens and 
without influence or “pull”, but solely through his 
own efforts, jumps into a $12,000 a year job almost 
overnight— 


When, not content with “making good” on that job, 
he branches out into a business of his own, and in a 
few short months so solidly establishes himself as to 
outdistance competitors who had the advantage of 


“Open, Sesame!”’ 


years of experience— 


There must be something about his methods 
that other men would like to know at once. 


“John Randall” is not his real name, of course. 
But he is real, and very much alive. And the secret 
of his sudden rise—the formula that will enable you 
to get out of the small-pay class as quickly and as 
surely as he—is in the seven pocket-size volumes of— 


THE BOOK of LIFE 


The Seven Keys to Success that make your dreams 
of achievement COME TRUE—in not five, ten or 
fifteen years from now—but TODAY, A. D. 1926! 


You’ve seen men put in all their lives with the same 
concern, working away at the same piddling jobs. Hard 
workers, faithful, painstaking—but getting nowhere. 
“Fanning the air!”’ 


You’ve seen others—inwardly no more capable than 
they—jump out of the rut of routine and forge rapidly 


ahead. 


Why? What is the secret that sends some men 
forward—holds others back? Not education. Not 
training. These help, but you know how often you’ve 
seen highly trained college graduates work their lives 
away in small-paying jobs, while some of the biggest 
men in business have but the most elementary education. 


A Week’s Trial—FREE gt 


No Money—No C. O. D.—No Obligation 

Never mind what I SAY “The Book of Life’’ will do for you. Try it out! It’s easy. 

Just your name and address on the attached coupon are all that is necessary. 

If those 7 days do not open to you the doors of Success, if they do not point 
the way to your Heart’s Desire, then they are not for you. Send them back. 


They'll cost you nothing. 


But if you want to try out the power that is within you—without 


cost and without obligation, send the attached coupon NOW. 


Robert Collier, Dept. 1612 
599 Fifth Ave. (At 48th St.) New York, N. Y. 


It isn’t that. The difference between the successful man and 
the unsuccessful one is far deeper than that. It’s not a matter 
of training or equipment. It’s not a question of opportunity 
or luck. 


It is simply that the successful man—consciously 
or unconsciously—has called to his aid the Sleeping 
Giant within him. Many have done it all un- 
knowingly by their intense concentration on WS 
the job in hand, by thinking, seeing, living but Ruy 
the one thought. It can be done that way. RY S 


But the easy way—the sure way—the &> 7 Robert Collier 
i: Soh there ts nlessure aT &> Dept. 1612 
way in which there is pleasure as we QY/ 599 Fifth Ave 
as profit, is to learn how to call & Mew York, M. ¥. 
upon this Genie-of-your-Brain at 7 For Fr Trial— 
will—and that is what the +0 


< 

‘ 77 8 ) Yes! You may send 
“Book of Life’? shows you oy s ae one of the Advance 
how to do. Oy 


Sets of “The Book of Life” 
beautifully bound in Art- 
craft—to examine, to try out 
for a week at your own risk and 
4 expense. At the end of the week 
Pog if I want to keep the set, I will send 
~ you the special Introductory Price 
on the Advance Edition of $6.85 (or $1 
e then and $1 a month for 7 months). Other- 
wise I will put the books back in their box 
ae / and return them to you, in which event I 
+ shall owe you nothing. 
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MUSIC 


Notes 


Basso Feodor Chaliapin an- 
nounced that next year he will 
have his own opera company. “Who 
will be in it?” asked the skeptical. 
“Wait and see,” replied shrewd S. 
Hurok, Chaliapin Manager. 
“Where will it play?” they asked. 
“In larger U. S. cities, in Cuba 
and Mexico,” answered S. Hurok. 
“What operas will it give?” “The 
Barber of Seville,” boomed Chali- 
apin, the Barber. 


Tenor Beniamino Gigli, in a blue 
smock, stood in “Magic City”—a 
metropolis erected in gold and 
crimson papier-mache in the Grand 
Central Palace, Manhattan. Carol- 
ing snatches of famous arias to 
attract the pennies of the crowd, he 
sold leather novelties for charity. 


Rosa Ponselle sang in the season’s 
premiére, La Juive, at the Metro- 
politan last week. She had not 
been heard in the role since Christ- 
mas Eve, 1920, when she assisted 
in the last public appearance of 
Enrico Caruso. 


A fortnight ago Mme. Luisa 
Tetrazzini canceled an engagement 


















































The carefully careless touch 
often associated with well- 
dressed Londoners is sug- 
gested in.the drooping 
brim of the Dobbs Lezsure 
Light. A hat for those who 
enjoy being in the mode 
DOBBS & CO 


620 and 244 Fifth Avenue New York 


in Albert Hall, London. She could 
not sing, she explained, because 
she had taken a severe chill while 
vocalizing at the obsequies of the 
late Queen Alexandra. Last week 
she stood on the stage of Plymouth 
Hall and murmured in a rasping 
whisper that her cold had grown 
worse but that her protégé, Luella 
Paikin, would substitute for her. 
Five minutes after she left the 
platform she broke down, sum- 
moned a physician, went to bed. 


SPORT 


New Garden 


A team of bow-legged French- 
Canadian skaters from Montreal 
cut the ice in the rink of Madison 
Square Garden, Manhattan, into a 
fine powder. This way and that 
they swayed and slithered, passing 
the puck with flawless team-work. 
A huge crowd of sportsmen, so- 
ciety dames, politicians, actors, edi- 
tors, financiers, diplomats, discov- 
ered—as perhaps they had discov- 
ered before—that hockey is a pretty 
but not always a gentle game. 

The men on the ice, like the no- 
tables in the boxes, were celebrat- 
ing the formal opening of Madison 
Square Garden. There have been 
preliminary events in the new Gar- 
den—a six-day bicycle race, some 
amateur bouts, a championship 
fight—but the hockey was the fash- 
ionable start of Promoter Tex 
Rickard’s entertainment centre. 
Therefore the notables in the boxes, 
like the men on the ice, had been 
led to display an interest in pro- 
fessional hockey, in “Les Cana- 
diens,” in the Prince of Wales Cup, 
which will go to the team which 
wins the league championship. John 
Ringling, Rosamond Pinchot, Frank 
Crowninshield, Mayor Hylan, Charles 
Sabin, Mayor-Elect Walker, Paul D. 
Cravath, Clarence Mackay, Mr. and 
Mrs. James N. Hill, Paul Manship, 
Sarah Schuyler Butler and innum- 
erable others with printable names 
saw the Canadians in their scarlet 
— drub the New York team, 

to 1, 


Louis Phal 


On a clear winter midnight last 
week, a patrolman standing in the 
shadow of a doorway on West 42nd 
St., Manhattan, saw a figure pro- 
ceeding irregularly toward him, now 
with a kittenish skip, now with a 
wobbling adaptation of a popular 
dance-step, now with a stride that 
sagged curiously sideways. The 
patrolman stepped out of shadow. 
The night-wanderer raised a hand 
in genial recognition. 

“Hi, boy,” he remarked. 
my way home.” 

The patrolman grunted. 


“T’m on 


“Keep 


on your way,” he responded without 
warmth, “and don’t forget that’s 
where you’re going.” 

The lurcher—revealed by a street 
light as a big blackamoor in a 
stiff shirt (badly smutted) and a 
dented plug-hat—beamed amiably 
and continued his uncertain gambol 
up the empty street. 

Two hours later the patrolman’s 
attention was arrested by a crim- 
son puddle of blood that spread its 
darkening stain over the flagstones 
at No. 346 West 4ist St. A hun- 
dred feet from the corner the Negro 
lay in the gutter with two bullet 
holes in his body. Patrolman Mee- 
han glanced casually at the black, 
distorted face, and then stepped to 
the telephone to inform his captain 
that the person known to the po- 
lice as Louis Phal, and to the pub- 
lic as Battling Siki, once light- 
heavyweight champion of the world, 
had been shot to death. 

An octoroon from Memphis, 
Tenn., identified the body in the 
morgue. She, Mrs. Lillian Werner 
Phal, legally married to Siki in 
1924, bound up her head in a wet 
towel and told reporters about her 
husband. She did not dwell upon 
his recent carousals—that he was 
arrested five months ago for at- 
tempting to kill a policeman with 
a knife; that the U. S. Government 
has for some time been trying anx- 
iously to deport him, and_ the 
French Government as anxiously re- 
fusing to take him back. Instead, 
she spoke with affection of his do- 
mestic qualities: 

“. . . He used to do all the cook- 
ing and clean the house and help 
me with the washing. He scrubbed 
and wrung the clothes. Then we 
used to sit in front of the radio 
when there was a fight broadcast 
and hug each other when his man 
was winning....Oh, he was a 
fine boy. He wouldn’t hurt any- 
one. ... Just mischievous. .. .” 

And Manhattan Senegalese who 
went to gaze at their murdered 
idol remembered creditable things 
of Battling Siki. They remembered 
how during the War he was mus- 
tered into the French Army—an 
ebony-muscled bully-boy of 18, with 
a jungle smile and an arm like an 
iron-wood tree. He was given a 
musket with a long knife on the 
end of it and told to do thus and 
so to all who wore a certain uni- 
form. Siki grasped his instruc- 
tions so capably that, although 
wounded with shrapnel and bay- 
onets, he won the Croix de Guerre, 
two palms, Médaille Militaire, seven 
citations for conspicuous bravery in 
action. 

In order to get favor with white 
people, he found one had merely to 
fight. Accordingly, when the War 
was over, he started to earn his 
living in the prize-ring. His naive 
but effective antics made him 4 
good drawing card, and before long 
he found himself standing under 
enormous arc lights in the Velo- 
drome Buffalo in Paris while 50,- 
000 people shrieked and Georges 
Carpentier, “Gorgeous Orchid Man,” 
world’s light-heavyweight cham- 
pion, twisted helplessly at his feet. 

After that he was the idol of the 





boulevards. He had animal pets— 
two great hounds and a pure white 
ass. He swaggered through the 
streets with a monkey on each 
shoulder, throwing money right and 
left. The greatest night of his life 
was that on which he entered a 
famous cabaret leading a lion on 
a leash, with the consequence that 
strong men hurried for the exits, 
the daughters of U. S. millionaires 
stood on chairs and screamed, and 
the gendarmes were called out.... 

Again, Irish policemen were 
called out in Dublin on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1923, when Siki met crafty 
Mike McTigue, and lost his title 
(TIME, Mar. 24, 1923). 

The rest of his brief career was 
writ in firewater. He proclaimed 
that he was the only fighter alive 
who could train on brandy with 
champagne for a chaser, and leered 
with drunken merriment at Paul 
Berlenbach until that pug-ugly 
pounded him unconscious last win- 
ter—Siki’s last important ring ap- 
pearance. He fell to fighting ham- 
and-eggers for pick-up stakes. Soon 
no promoter would bill him at all, 
and he took to exercising his fists 
in the grubbier night clubs of that 
part of Manhattan known to de- 
tectives as Hell’s Kitchen. The po- 
lice believe that he was shot by a 
bootlegger to whom he owed $20. 

In Paris, Georges Carpentier, told 
of Battling Siki’s death, said: 

“It seems a pity, that an athlete 
of such magnificent gifts should 
have met with this end. The time 
has passed when boxers can in- 
dulge in drinking and carousing and 
be champions. I only hope poor 
Siki’s fate will be a lesson to as- 
piring pugilists.” 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


At Harvard 


In the Harvard Yard (campus), 


a yellow and white hound-dog, 
weight 35 pounds, watched some 
squirrels at play, stalked them, 
sprang, flattened a young squir- 
rel under his paw. The pin- 
ioned creature twisted this way 
and that, emitting sharp, tiny 
screams of pain. Down from the 
trees ran the other squirrels. They 
surrounded the dog and curled their 
whiskered lips, making a snarling 
noise. Now it was the hound-dog’s 
turn to cringe; it was his turn to 
squeal with agony as the squirrel 
under his paw twisted around, bit 
his forefoot—as the other squirrels 
sprang upon his flanks, biting, goug- 
ing, snarling, tearing. A boy 
tushed out with a stick and drove 
the squirrels away. The dog was 
taken to the Angell Animal Hospi- 
tal, Brookline, Mass. (Such was the 
gist of a story printed last week 
by the Boston Globe.) 


**Mr. Kidd’’ 


In 1908, an evangelist met a 
girl in a “resort.” 
“Kneel down and pray with me,” 


a 


Among the largest one-man shovels 
in the world is this tremendous one, 
used on the Mesabi Range in Minne- 
sota. It picks up 16 tone of ore ata 
bite, which it deposits in.a car—al] 
in less than a minute, 


A day’s work 


at every gulp 


A hand shovelful of ore 
weighs 21 pounds, and a 
man can handle 200 shovel- 


Surgeons use a tiny 
G-E MAZDA lamp 
when they examine 
anear. Miners use G-E 
motored hoists to re- 
move tons of ore from 
amine. Wherever 
there is difficult work 
tobe done you will find 
that the General Elec- 
tric Company makes 
something electrical 
that will help, 


fuls in an hour. But here is 
a giant that picks up, in 
one gulp, more than a man 
can shovel in a day! 


And the G-E motors that 
animate the giant never 
get tired. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


he said, looking her fixedly in the 
eye. 

“Who are you?” she demanded, 
startled. 

; Sivas Kidd,” replied the evangel- 
ist. 

The girl burst into peals of 
laughter. “The old original Kidd 
himself, eh? Well, don’t kid me, 
See ps 

The evangelist—one David S. 
Kidd—pleaded with the woman to 
forsake sin. In reply she asked 


facetiously for liquor. He gave her 
water, read the Bible to her, per- 
suaded her to repent. She returned 
to the home of her father—one 
W. C. Byrne, Toronto millionaire. 
Recently the girl, having inherited 
all her father’s money, died in 
Jasper, Fla. To Mr. Kidd—now 
called the Rev. David S. Kidd- 
Byrne—she left $36,000,000. (Such 
is the substance of a story broad-. 
cast last week by the United Press.) 
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Send for this 
Free Book 


\ x yHY didn’t someone think of it before!’’ 
people say when they see this new kind 
of shorthand—so simple, so easy, so nat- 

ural that anyone can learn its principles in one eve- 
ning. A few minutes daily practice quickly develops 
amazing speed. No need to master a whole foreign 
language of signs, symbols, dots and dashes. In this 
new system you use just the ordinary letters of the 
alphabet, scientifically condensed according to your 
natural habits of speech. For this reason speedwrit- 
ing has earned its prestige over every arbitrary sign 
system. 


o <3. == 
“dS peedwriting 
~—iZ The NATURAL SHORTHAND 
THE NATURAL SHORTHAND 


is the invention of Miss Emma B. Dearborn, eminent 
authority on shorthand, who has taught almost all 
systems for eighteen years in such institutions as 
Columbia University, Rochester Business Institute, 
Simmons College, Boston, and the University of 
California. She saw how unsatis.actory ordinary 
systems of shorthand are—how few students master 
them. Clearly a new system was needed that would 
eliminate the disadvantages of the old systems, the 
tedious months of study, the memory-straining 
difficulties, inaccuracies of transcription. 

Speedwriting was the result—the only scientific 
system of shorthand, written in the plain letters of 
the Englisn laguage, either with pencil or on the 
typewriter. This wonderful new method was 
immediately hailed with delight. It is endorsed by 
teachers and is one of the very few correspondence 
courses that has been approved by New York State 
Board of Regents. 


Valuable to Everyone 


Speedwriting brings shorthand within easy reach 
of everyone—executives, professional men and 
women, clergymen, students, even experienced 
stenographers are abandoning old-fashioned systems 
for this accurate, natural, speedy method. One 
man writes: “I have been a writer of conventional 
shorthand for twenty years, and have taught it to 
others. With this Mr reminder I feel that I can 
speak with some measure of assurance when I say 
that for ease and pleasure in learning, or possibility 
of speed quickly acquired, and for legibility, Speed- 
writing so far excels any shorthand system now in 
use that there is no comparison between them.” 


Send for Free Book 


Mail the coupon for interesting free booklet on 
Speedwriting, the Natural Shorthand. See how 
easily you can learn this new method. Whether 
you are an experienced stenographer or a beginner, 
or would like to know shorthand for personal use, 
you should get the facts about this amazing new 
system—the shorthand of the future. Mail coupon 
for FREE BOOK now. 


Peswsassswsssssesessessesseawassss~ 
€ 

H Brief English Systems, Inc., Dept. 1512, 
= 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
Booklet on Speedwriting, the Natural Shorthand. 
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THE PRESS 


Obituary 


In every big organization, no 
matter how efficient, there are sure 
to be a few lamentable muddle- 
heads. But most organizations, 
particularly newspaper organiza- 
tions, provide a system of checking 
which will prevent the stupidities 
of their dullards from appearing in 
print. Not so the New York Times. 
For although critics agree that the 
Times is the greatest newspaper 
in the world, its readers have twice 
within the last month been offended 
by bungling worthy of the yellow- 
est provincial news-sheet. The first 
occasion was when the Times re- 
printed as a quotation from a 
college daily part of an item that 
had been cribbed from its own edi- 
torial page (TIME, Dec. 7). Last 
week occurred another and far 
more glaring piece of flummery. 

Many people are familiar with 
the name of General Harry Love- 
joy Rogers, aide to General Persh- 
ing and onetime Quartermaster 
General of the A. E. F. Most people 
know that last week in Philadelphia 
this eminent soldier died of heart 
disease. The following headline 
met the eyes of many thousand 
intelligent readers who propped the 
New York Times against their 
breakfast water carafes on the 
morning of Dec, 15: 


GEN. H. L. ROGERS, 
PERSHING AID, DIES 


As Chief Quartermaster General 
He Fed and Clothed 2,000,000 
Troops Overseas. 


HIGH PRAISE ACCORDED HIM 


Entered the Army in Spanish War 
Days—To Be Buried in Arling- 
ton, Probably Today. 


Having perused this dignified and 
informing head, the readers of the 
Times folded their papers to read 
the article that followed. In antic- 
ipation of the obituary, which they 
knew would be capably, decently 
written, they perhaps poured out 
their coffee or lit a cigaret, before 
their eyes again returned to the 
page. But the first sentence of 
General Rogers’ obituary made 
them gasp and hold the paper 
closer; the second and third sen- 
tences made them cry out with 
laughter or scowl with well-bred 
disapproval, according to their tem- 
peraments. For the article under 
the headline began as follows: 

“Bum” Rogers is out again. .. . 

Gaping, incredulous, they read 


farther: 

. .. A general alarm was sent out for 
his arrest by the New York police ... to 
the rank and file of the police department 
he is known as “Bum.” - He faced 
22 years of prison life, including five years 
of an unexpired sentence in Auburn. . .« 
clever and dangerous . .. handcuffs .. . 
a heavy blow from behind . . . two patrol- 
men... escape.... 


Then the readers of the Times 


understood. This “Bum” Rogers 
was a criminal who happened to 
make his escape from the train on 
which he was being taken to prison 
on the same day that General H. L, 
Rogers met his demise. Someone 
on the Times payroll. merely failed 
to distinguish between two individ- 
uals. What was the difference? 
They were both named Rogers. ... 
He put the General’s “head” on the 
criminal’s cleverness—wrote the his- 
tory of a gunman’s escape under 
the epitaph of a famous soldier. 

Fortunately the mistake occurred 
only in the first (“midnight’’) edi- 
tion of the Times; the readers who 
were shocked were all dwellers in 
the provinces. 


Christmas Pie 


Last week the stockholders of 
the Curtis Publishing Co. of Phil- 
adelphia (Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, ete.) cut 
their Christmas pie—one of the 
richest, meatiest pies since Little 
Jack Horner’s. They voted them- 
selves a Christmas dividend of 
$70,000,000 by approving the com- 
pany’s plan to increase the pre- 
ferred stock from 200,000 to 900,000 
shares and to distrfbute these 
shares (worth $70,000,000) among 
the holders of the 900,000 shares 
of common stock outstanding. This 
is one of the largest stock divi- 
dends ever declared. Its _ percen- 
tage is surpassed only by _ the 
famed 2,900% dividend of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, and 
a few other corporations chiefly 
of the Standard Oil interests. 

Two Manhattan brokerage firms 
last week offered 5,000 common 
shares of Curtis Publishing Co. at 
$310 a share. 

The present circulation of the 
Saturday Evening Post is 2,500,000, 
and of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
2,385,000. . 
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Wherever in the haystack of 
news there is a needle of 
fact, TIME plucks it out; 
shows it, short and sharp 
and steely; lays a finger on 
the point. 
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For Your January Funds 


ee we) 
The strong security of improved, in- 
come-producing city property; 


The protection of safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of no loss to 
any investor in 52 years; 


A definite, dependable income of 7%— 
ee 


HESE, in brief, are the advantages 

which 7% Smith Bonds offer for the 
investment of your January funds. 
Moreover, since every Smith Bond is cre- 
ated by the same standards of safety and 
protected by the same system of safe- 
guards, men and women who lack invest- 
ment experience are enabled to invest 
with the same assurance as experienced 
investors. 


When you invest now in Smith Bonds, a 
choice of maturities from 2 years to 10 
years enables you to assure a 7% income 
over a period when interest rates, in all 
probability, will be substantially lower 
that they are today. 


Denominations: $100, $500, $1,000 
You may buy 7% Smith Bonds in denom- 
inations of $100, $500 and $1,000, out- 
right or under our Investment Savings 

Plan. Under the latter plan, after an 
initial payment of 10% or more, you have 
10 months to complete your purchase on 
any terms convenient to you. Every pay- 
ment earns 7%. 

Send your name and address today, on 
the form below, for descriptions of our 
January offerings. We also will send you 
our booklet, “Fifty-two Years of Proven 
Safety,” explaining the 
time-tested safeguards 

that have made Smith eB 
Bonds the choice of in- 


vestors in 48 states and 
30 foreign lands. 


Founded 1873 
New York . + " 
Philadelphia Smith Bldg.,Washington,D.C. B eects 
LLL 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
ee 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Current Situation 


Before U. S. business recovers 
its perspective, the holiday season 
must be passed and forgotten. 
Christmas buying always lends a 
strong seasonal stimulation to mer- 
chants, which is reflected back into 
industry. So far buying has been 
good without being hectic or ex- 
traordinary. Nevertheless it con- 
stitutes a temporary and rather 
artificial element in the general 
business situation. d eo 

Another hurdle which business 
forecasting must take is its own 
verbosity. This is the season of 
annual statements, annual mes- 
sages, annual outlooks and the like 
by prominent business leaders. 
Normally such documents are mild- 
ly and vaguely optimistic, no mat- 
ter what the future probabilities 
are, 


Rail Prosperity 


Back at the beginning of 1925, 
many business prophets predicted 
a banner year for U. S. railroads. 
Their prediction has been realized 
in fact. In October, the Class I 
roads broke all earnings records. 
Total earnings for that month 
reached $137,699,986--an increase of 
more than $3,000,000 over the Sep- 
tember record of $134,584,916. 
Earnings for October, 1924, were 
$127,105,089. 

The greatest prosperity in rail- 
roading was seen in the southern 
district, and resulted not only from 
the Florida boom but the general 
opening-up of the southeastern 
states which is now going on. In 
the East, the roads did quite well 
with the exception of the anthra- 
cite carriers. Western roads, how- 
ever, continued to lag behind, part- 
ly as a result of competition with 
the Panama Canal, partly from low 


freight rates, 


Rail Centenary 


The eastern railways of this 
country are preparing a series of 
celebrations to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of steam trans- 
portation. It was on Sept. 27, 1825, 
that George Stephenson—patron 
saint of the railroad business ever 
since—first conducted at Darling- 
ton, England, his successful experi- 
ment. On that occasion his little 
“Locomotion I” painfully but stead- 
ily followed a man on horseback, 
pulling after it a train of cars, for 


25 miles. } ; 
Americans had already built rail- 
way tracks in many parts of the 
country, but lacked satisfactory 
means of locomotion. They soon 
took up Stephenson’s invention. In 
1829 the Delaware & Hudson un- 
successfully tried out on its tracks 
a British steam locomotive, the 


“Stourbridge Lion.” The next year, 
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however, the Baltimore & Ohio 
proved that steam locomotion was 
practicable by the successful trip of 
the “Tom Thumb” at Baltimore. In 
1831 the first U. S. steam locomo- 
tive, the “Best Friend of Charles- 
ton,” was running on the first pure- 
ly steam railway in America—the 
South Carolina Railroad — from 
Charleston to Hamburgh. 

From this start, improvements, 
expansion and new railway com- 
panies emerged rapidly. In 1831 
the eight-wheeled truck was intro- 
duced. In 1836 the first sleeping 
car was developed. By 1838 Con- 
gress authorized the use of rail- 
ways to carry mail. In 1851 the 
Hoosac Tunnel—the first of its kind 
—was commenced. By 1852 the 
Pennsylvania Railroad opened a 
through route from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh, and by 1853 all rail 
connection between Chicago and 
eastern states was established. In 
1857 the first refrigerator car was 
attempted and in 1859 the first 
Pullman sleeping car introduced. 

The project of a trans-continental 
“railroad was agitated as early as 
1832 by Hartwell Carver before the 
U. S. Congress. Not until 1862, 
however, was a practical start made 
on the vast stretch west of the 
Mississippi River. In that year, 
the Union Pacific began construc- 
tion westward from Omaha, and 
simultaneously the Central Pacific 
began laying track eastward from 
San Francisco. In 1869 the two 
roads met and were joined at Prom- 
ontory Point, Utah—thus' com- 
pleting steam __ trans-continental 
service. 

The year 1863 saw the introduc- 
tion of the dining car and the 
block signal system, the first Bes- 
semer rails imported from England 
and the organization of the first 
railroad brotherhood—that of Lo- 
comotive Engineers. In 1868 came 
the first Westinghouse airbrake, 
and in 1872 the first time-table con- 
vention and the first electric lights 
in coaches. In 1883 Standard Time 
was adopted. Not until 1895 was 
electrification of steam railroads 
begun—in the New Haven and 
B. & O. tunnels. 

The development of stations in 
large cities is also comparatively 
recent. The Central Station in Chi- 
cago opened in 1893, the South 
Station in Boston in 1899, the La- 
Salle Station in Chicago in 1903, 
the Union Station in Washington in 
1907, the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York City in 1910, the Grand 
Central Station in New York City 
in 1913, the Union Terminal in Kan- 
sas City in 1914, and the Union 
Station in Chicago in 1925. 


Smocks 


Customers of J. P. Benkard & 
Co., Manhattan stockbrokers enter- 
ing the offices of the firm one 
morning last week, stared in 
amazement at a clerk who was 
putting up the opening prices, for 
this individual was clad like no 
other clerk in the history of Wall 





Street. He had on a pale smock 
with a rolling collar and an open 
neck—a garment of the type that 
is popularly supposed to be the uni- 
form of artists in the Latin Quar- 
ter of Paris. Its color was light 
blue. In the office, a score of 
clerks were visible through a glass 


ON.E.A. 
“GUNBOAT” SMITH 
- wears a smock 


door, bending over desks and add- 
ing machines, all accoutred in blue 
denim smocks; behind a _ door 
marked “Private” bustled J. P. 
Benkard himself in a blue denim 
smock; and out on the runners’ 
bench “Gunboat” Smith, onetime 
prizefighter, now Mr. Benkard’s 
head runner, simpered in a blue 
denim smock. 

“Not only do the smocks protect 
the men’s clothing,” said Mr. 
Benkard, “but they give an air of 
neatness to the offices which can- 
not be obtained save through uni- 
form dress. It is not an imposition 
on the clerks, as all of them will 
tell you. They like it.” 

Every year, on the anniversary 
of Shakespeare’s death, Benkard & 
Co. present a Shakespearean re- 
cital, coached by Edward Fales 
Coward, onetime dramatic critic 
for the New York World, now 
connected with the firm. Broker 
Benkard is himself an authority on 
Shakespeare. 


Flower Trust 


What is so noxious as a Trust? 
When the late Theodore Roosevelt 
was shaking his Big Stick at the 
meat trusts, the steel trusts, the 
oil trusts, every newspaper in the 
land published a picture of a Trust 
so that people would know one 
when they saw it. A Trust, car- 
toonists made clear, was a bloated 
figure with a pork barrel body, 
huge watchchain (labeled “Profits’), 
smoking with incredibly gross lips 
a big cigar (labeled “Luxury’”’), and 
crushing beneath its heel a pathetic 
lizard-sized person (labeled “Con- 
sumer”). Since 1905, that figure 
has appeared more and more rarely, 


THE SALE 
OF YOUR POSSESSIONS— 


AT WHAT PRICE? 
2 


All industrial or commercial prop- 
erty is in a constant state of being 
sold. GO| Depreciation, if properly 
passed on to purchasers of the 
product or service, represents a 
sale of property—at what price? 
GA fire results in a sale of prop- 
erty to insurance companies—at 
what price? Q Practically every 
use of appraisal service crystallizes 
its function into one of fixing the 
price at which property in one way 
or another is sold. G Retaining an 


appraisal organization is one of 
the most seric:1s transactions into 
which a concern can enter. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
MILWAUKEE 


VALUE IS A MEASURE OF COMPARATIVE DESIRABILITY 

















nine days by horse, motor-boat, 
H. M. Byllesby and steamboat, railway and automobi.e, 
Wreoscemey Co. but arrived one hour too late. 
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Died. Mrs. Simeon D. Fess, wife 
of the junior U. S. Senator from 
Ohio; at Washington, D. C., of 
pneumonia. 
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Died. Major General Harry 
Lovejoy Rogers, retired, Quarter- 
master General of the American ’ ( 
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Expeditionary Force during the 
War, noted intimate of General 
Pershing; at Philadelphia, of a 
lingering heart disease. 


Died. Frederick Cocks Hicks, 53, 
Alien Property Custodian, Eastern 
Director of the Republican National 
Committee during the last election, 
four times Republican Congress- 
man, Quaker, financier; at Wash- 
ington, of instantaneous collapse 
while watching the famed magician 
Howard Thurston perform in a 
Washington theatre. 


. ° . 


Died. Mrs. Anna Abhau Mencken, 
67, mother of famed _ Editor 
H. L. Mencken of the American 
Mercury; at Baltimore, where she 
had passed her entire life. Friends 
recalled that she had lived at No. 
1524 Hollins Street for 42 years. 


Died. Sir Richard Douglas 
Powell, 83, in London. He was 
successively Physician in Ordinary 
to Their Majesties Victoria, Edward 
VII, and George V, first Baron 
Powell, Knight of Grace of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Knight Commander of the Victorian 
Order, perhaps the greatest Eng- 
lish specialist in diseases of the 
heart and lungs, famed champion 
of the dietetic properties of suet 
pudding. 


Died. Lucien S, Hanks, 87, tiio- 
neer banker of Madison, Wis., 
famed because of his much bruited 
assertion that Abraham Lincoln 
once kicked him out of a bed (at 
the home of William Talman in 
Janesville, Wis.) in which they 
had attempted to sleep. Mr. Hanks 
often said: “That long, gaunt 
man was so nervous that he 
twitched and tossed and kicked and 
snored until, in desperation, I went 
out into the hall and made a bed 
on the floor, where I slept the 
rest of the night.” 


Died. Dr. James W. Taylor, 91, 
“oldest U. S. Mason”; at Luthers- 
ville, Ga. 
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BOOKS 


Eighty Years of Ambition* 


An infant prodigy who lived 
to be an octogenarian 


The Life. Here are the mile- 
stones at the beginning and the end 
of a remarkable career: 

Anno Domini 1756 (Feb. 6): 
Esther Edwards Burr, daughter of 


AARON BURR 
He finally died 


Jonathan Edwards and wife of the 
Rev. Aaron Burr, President of the 
College of New Jersey (Princeton), 
was unexpectedly delivered of her 
second child, a son, christened 
Aaron. The child was son, grand- 
son, great-grandson, great-great- 
grandson of clergymen on _ both 
sides of his family. 

1757-58: When little Aaron was 
18 months old, his father died, and 
his Grandfather Edwards became 
President of Princeton; when Aaron 
was 24 months old-his grandfather 
died; when he was 25 months old 
his mother died. He was brought 
up by an uncle. 

1767: At eleven, little Aaron ap- 
plied for admission to Princeton, 
but looked less than his age and 
was rejected. 

1769: At 18, having tutored out- 
side, he applied again for entrance 
as a junior in Princeton. He was 
accepted as a sophomore. 

1772: At 16, he was graduated 
from Princeton. He spent a year 
in graduate study, a few months 
preparing for the ministry, and 
then changed to the study of law 
at Litchfield. He was an attractive 
youth, especially to the ladies, al- 
though he was only five feet six. 
He admitted to “now and then an 
affair of petty gallantry.” 

1775: At the beginning of the 


*Aaron Burr—Samuel H. Wandell and 
Meade Minnigerode—Putnam, 2 Vois. ($10). 
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Revolution, Aaron closed his law 
books and joined the Continental 
Army before Boston, but the siege 
was dull, and he set out with 1100 
others under Colonel Benedict 
Arnold to branch up through Maine 
and capture Quebec. They had ter- 
rible hardships on the journey. Be- 
fore reaching their destination they 
almost starved. On the last day 
of the year Captain Burr, 19, 
on the staff of General Montgomery 
was at his commander’s side when 
the latter was killed in a storming 
operation. The young Captain tried 
to carry the big General off the 
field but was not strong enough. 

1776: Captain Burr was recalled 
to Manhattan and placed on the 
staff of General Washington. The 
General did not like the young 
whipper-snapper. The young Cap- 
tain had small respect for the abili- 
ties of his commander. So at 20 
Burr was made a Major on the 
staff of General Israel Putnam. 

1777: On the evacuation of Man- 
hattan, General Knox ordered a 
brigade into a little fort which 
was rapidly being surrounded. 
Major Burr rode up and argued 
with Knox. Knox was obstinate. 
So Burr addressed the men and led 
them out of the closing trap. At 
21, Burr was made Lieutenant 
Colonel and protested to Washing- 
ton that others were placed over 
him. He gained a reputation as a 
disciplinarian and a leader. He was 
several times given command of 
troublesome troops. He established 
the first organized military intel- 
ligence for the Continental army. 

1779: At 28, Burr resigned his 
commission because of ill health 
(occasioned by hardships), and 
after a year or two spent in re- 
covering resumed the study of law. 

1782: Burr was admitted to the 
bar at Albany and six months later, 
then 26, he married Theodosia 
Barton Prevost. In spite of his 
attainments with the ladies, he mar- 
ried a woman, ten years his senior, 
the widow of a British officer who 
had died in the West Indies, the 
mother of five children, but she was 
one of the most accomplished women 
in America. 

Here follows an interlude in 
which Burr was 1) a prominent 
lawyer, 2) a U. S. Senator from 
New York, 3) Vice President of the 
U. S. and. nearly President, 4) the 
slayer of Alexander Hamilton in a 
duel, 5) promoter of a visionary 
scheme for the conquest of the 
Southwest, 6) on trial for treason 
at the instigation of a U. S. Gen- 
eral who it is now known was in 
the pay of Spain, 7) acquitted of 
treason in a fair court, but con- 
victed in the public mind by news- 
papers. 

1801-12: At 52, to escape perse- 
cution and prosecution he fled to 
England, from there to Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, France. In 
the course of four years, discom- 
fited in every way by the U. S. 
Government, leaving a string of 
debts behind him everywhere, he 
intrigued with women in Germany 
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and France and spent a winter 
in Paris without money to buy 
fuel. When he borrowed money, he 
bought presents for his daughter 
and grandson; when he was poor 
he sold the presents to feed himself. 
Finally he sailed home from Hol- 
land, was captured by the British 
and taken again to England, fell 
sick there, had only two farthings 
and could not buy medicine. He 
borrowed enough money, cajoled a 
passport out of the Government 
and at last sailed for Boston in 
disguise. He pawned his books 
with the President of Harvard Col- 
lege and got money to take passage 
to Manhattan on a sloop. He ar- 
rived at night, had no place to 
sleep, found a garret where five 
men were sleeping and paid twelve 
cents for his lodgings. 

1812: At 56, he managed to find 
a few old friends although many 
refused to recognize him. Emerg- 
ing after a few weeks in hiding, 
he opened a little law office with 
$10 in cash. In twelve days he 
made $2,000. As a lawyer Man- 
hattan did not despise him. A few 
days later his beloved grandson 
died. Within six months his daugh- 
ter was lost at sea—coming up 
from South Carolina to see him. 
He was alone in the world. His 
creditors dunned him for large 
sums. His debts from the south- 
western “expedition” alone amounted 
to $23,000. But his legal fees were 
large. He won celebrated cases. He 
paid off many debts. Others he 
never paid. He paid for the up- 
bringing of several orphans. He gave 
away money freely to anyone who 
asked. Once he gave away $1,500 
in three days. Socially he was ig- 
nored, but he was still very attrac- 
tive to the ladies. He privately 
began to support Andrew Jackson 
for the presidency. Twenty-one 
years passed. 

1833: At 77, he married Eliza 
Jumel, 64, a widow, with a shady 
past, who was wealthy by reason of 
her treatment of her first husband. 
In four months he spent $13,000 of 
her money. Then they separated. 
He had a stroke of apoplexy. 

1834: At 78, he was made defend- 
ant in her suit for divorce. She 
charged him with infidelity and he 
countered with the same charge, 
but later withdrew his opposition. 
His will made in this year divided 
his estate between two illegitimate 
daughters, one two years, the other 
six years old. Another stroke of 
apoplexy. 

1836 (Sept. 14): Having been 
cared for by various kindly women 
during his last months, he finally 
died, aged 80. On the same day the 
second Mrs. Burr was granted a di- 
vorce. He was buried at Princeton 
with his parents. Twenty years 
later a stone was erected to mark 
his grave. 

The Significance. No masterful 
biography, like Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria, or even Bradford’s P. T. 
Barnum, this Aaron Burr is yet a 
striking story, because of Burr’s 
strange life, because of his extra- 
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ordinary abilities and shortcomings. 
It is calculated to upset a great 
many preconceived ideas, to over- 
turn the century-old story of the 
“villain Burr.” It throws new light 
on the characters and careers of 
Hamilton and Jefferson—not envi- 
able light. Numbers of unpublished 
letters and manuscripts are pro- 
duced which all but make Burr 
shine as a gentleman, as a politician. 
Some of the usual reflections upon 
Burr are disproved, others are left 
in doubt—a doubt increased by 
Burr’s own unwillingness to stoop 
to answering defamers during his 
lifetime. Aside from his terrible ir- 
responsibility with money, his ex- 
travagant schemes (the biographers 
suggest that he was not completely 
sound of mind in later years— 
there was insanity in his family) 
the record of Burr’s known acts is 
decidedly in his favor. 

The Authors. Meade Minniger- 
ode has been known for some time 
as a popular biographer. In this 
book, he was called to the aid of 
Samuel H. Wandell, who did the 
laborious work of gathering the 
deeply buried story of Burr. A 
scholar may spoil his case by dull- 
ness, but he does not always im- 
prove it by calling in literary 
aides. One has the conviction that 
Mr. Wandell did his work a great 
deal better than Mr. Minnigerode, 
for the story of Aaron Burr rises 
imperishably above its treatment. 


Luke Braddock 


THE NAKED Man—Vere Hutch- 
inson—Century ($2). A man’s 
dream of one woman, his lust for 
another, need of a_ third—these 
are his nakedness. A _ son, con- 
ceived in drunkenness and evil, had 
stagnated in the murk of a coal 
mine for 13 years with but two 
gleams of light—the dream of a 
girl he had loved in boyhood, and 
the memory of a year spent con- 
valescing from illness on an uncle’s 
farm. Unexpectedly the farm was be- 
queathed to him. With his dull 
wife and the bitter memory of a 
still-born son, he went to the land. 
He grew ambitious, fiery. Only his 
timid wife and the want of a son 
darkened his horizon. The mouse- 
like wife saw, and left him that he 
might marry the sewing maid on 
whose youth he looked with lust. 
That feckless wench gave him & 
son, but left him with ruin from 
her extravagance and his land de- 
bauched from overlove, overambi- 
tion. The farm was sold under his 
feet. His boy died. But in his 
hour of despair, his unwanted wife 
stepped back into his life, as at 
his need she had stepped out of it. 
Thus earnestly, persuasively speaks 
the sister of A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
of Luke Braddock, man inarticulate 
and passionate. 
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